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Thompson  and  Fisher  River  \  alleys 

Proposed  Consen'ation  Easement 

Executive  Summary 

The  proposed  action  is  for  F\\T  to  purchase  and  monitor  a  perpetual  conservation  easement  on 
142.000  acres  of  Plum  Creek  Timberlands.  L  P  (PCT)  lands  within  the  Thompson  River  and 
Fisher  river  valleys  This  project  is  considered  mutually  beneficial  to  the  state  and  PCT  because 
it  would  maintain  responsible  forest  and  resource  management,  other  commodity  uses,  public 
recreation,  open  space,  and  fish  and  wildlife  habitat 

In  1996.  PCT  identified  much  of  the  valley  bottom  and  bench  lands  in  both  the  Thompson  and 
Fisher  River  valleys  as  Higher  and  Better  Use  (HBU)  lands  HBU  lands  are  those  lands  that  can 
generate  a  higher  financial  return  to  the  company  than  lands  used  for  timber  production  These 
valleys  are  mostly  undeveloped  and  contain  important  timber,  fish,  wildlife,  and  recreational 
values  These  values  would  be  jeopardized  by  development 

F\VT  and  PCT  have  worked  together  over  the  last  three  years,  with  assistance  from  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Elk  Foundation  and  the  Trust  for  Public  Lands,  to  develop  the  following  project 
proposal  and  alternatives 

Proposed  Conservation  Easement:  The  proposed  conservation  easement,  purchased  and  held 
by  FWP,  would 

a     Maintain  the  land  in  private  ownership. 

a    Allow  the  Landowner  to  continue  responsible  management  of  the  land's  commercial  timber 

base  according  to  the  Environmental  Principles.  Sustainable  Forestry  Initiative,  and  Best 

Management  Practices, 
a     .-Mlow  Landowner  to  manage  other  resources  with  specific  limitations  as  described  in  the 

conservation  easement  and  draft  EA, 
Q     Allow  Landowner  to  continue  to  permit  grazing  and  nonexclusive  outfitting  at  current  levels. 
Q    Restrict  future  divisions  of  land  to  35,  and  prohibit  commercial  and  residential  development 

on  all  encumbered  lands  (regardless  of  the  land  division)  in  perpetuity, 
o     Allow  for  continued  public  access  consistent  with  existing  public  use  restnctions. 
Q    Establish  a  Liaison  Team 

Cost:  The  estimated  total  cost  of  the  project  is  approximately  S3 1  million  The  final  price  will  be 
determined  following  completion  of  an  appraisal  review  in  fall  of  2000  Of  the  funds  needed. 
FWP  already  has  nearly  $8  million  committed  to  the  project   $6  5  million  from  the  Wildlife 
Mitigation  Trust  Fund.  $400,000  from  Avista  Corporation  (formerly  Washington  Water  Power), 
and  SI  million  from  the  Forest  Legacy  Program  fiscal  year  2000  Avista  Corporation  funds  were 
committed  to  the  Thompson  River  portion  of  the  proposed  project  The  proposed  project  would 
likely  be  implemented  in  several  phases 

Project  Areas:  This  proposal  involves  two  major  land  areas  approximately  56,000  acres  in  the 
Fisher  and  86.000  acres  in  the  Thompson  The  project  area  is  located  approximately  45  miles 
west  of  Kalispcll.  both  north  and  south  of  U  S  Highwav  2  Most  of  the  proposed  project  area 
encompasses  the  river  bottom  and  nearby  bench  and  back  lands  of  these  two  nvers  Most 
elevations  fall  below  5.000  feet 
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Environmental  Effects:  The  proposed  action  should  not  result  in  any  significant  negative 
impacts  to  the  physical  or  the  human  environment  The  no  aaion  alternative  could  eventually 
lead  to  impacts  to  the  physical  or  socioeconomic  environment,  should  development  occur 
Potential  impacts  could  include  degradation  of  riparian  and  fisheries  habitat  values,  loss  of 
overall  habitat  integrity,  loss  offish  and  wildlife  habitat,  increases  in  human-wildlife  conflicts, 
loss  of  revenues  associated  with  timber  and  recreation.  The  impacts  for  other  considered 
alternatives  would  be  intermediate  between  no  action  and  the  proposed  action  The 
socioeconomic  impacts  of  the  proposed  action  would  include  forgoing  development-sector  jobs 
associated  with  357  new  homes  and  associated  taxes  The  magnitude  of  the  socioeconomic 
effects  of  both  the  proposed  and  no  action  alternatives  are  similar,  however,  each  alternative 
would  affect  different  sectors  of  the  local  economy 

Draft  EA/Public  Comments:   FWP  completed  the  draft  EA  for  public  review  September  15, 
2000  Public  comment  period  is  scheduled  from  September  15  to  October  16,  2000  The  draft  EA 
contains  a  description  of  the  proposed  project,  four  alternatives,  and  the  effects  that  each  of  these 
may  have  on  the  physical  and  human  environments  The  draft  EA  also  contains  PCT's  Multi- 
Resource  Management  Plan  and  FWP's  Monitoring  and  Management  Plan,  as  well  as  several 
appendices 

Public  meetings,  with  an  open  house  starting  at  6  00  p  m  followed  by  a  formal  hearing  at  7  00 
p  m  ,  are  scheduled  as  follows.    1)  September  28  in  Poison  at  the  Poison  Library,  2  First  Avenue 
East,  2)  October  3  in  Thompson  Falls  at  the  County  Courthouse,  1111  Main,  3)  October  4  in 
Kalispell  at  FWP  Headquarters,  490  North  Meridian  Road,  and  4)  October  5  in  Libby,  at  First 
National  Bank,  504  Mineral  Avenue 

The  draft  EA  can  be  viewed  at  the  FWP  website  (fwpfSjstate  mt  us)  under  notices,  or  copies  can 
be  obtained  by  contacting  FWP  or  PCT  at  the  following  numbers  or  addresses; 


Alan  W  ood  or  Gael  Bissell 
Montana  Fish,  \\  ildlife  &  Parks 
490  North  Meridian  Road 
Kalispell,  MT  59901 
(406)  751-4595  or  751-4580 


Jerry  Sorensen 

Plum  Creek  Timberlands 

P.O.  Box  1990 

Columbia  Falls,  MT  59901 

(406) 892-6479 


Submit  comments  by  October  16,  2000,  to: 

Thompson  -  Fisher  Project 
Montana  Fish,  Wildlife  &  Parks 
490  N.  Meridian  Rd. 
Kalispell,  Mf  59901 

Fax:  406-257-0349 

Email:  gbissellt^^state.nil.us 
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DR.4 FT EWIRONMEMAL  ASSESSAfENT 

TIIOMPSOSASD  FISHER  RI\  ERS 

COSSER  \  A  TIOS  EASEMEST 

1.   INTRODICTION 

Montana  Fish.  Wildlife  and  Parks  (FWP)  proposes  to  purchase  a  conservation  easement'  on  two 
large  contiguous  parcels  owned  by  Plum  Creek  Timberlands.  L  P  (PCT),  a  limited  partnership, 
successor  by  merger  to  Plum  Creek  Timber  Company  The  parcels  are  located  in  both  the  Fisher 
and  Thompson  River  valleys  of  northwest  Montana  (Fig  1)  The  proposed  conservation  easement 
would  cover  approximately  142,000  acres  with  approximately  86,000  acres  in  the  Thompson 
River  \'alley  and  another  56,000  acres  in  the  Fisher  River  Valley  The  two  project  areas  are 
located  both  north  and  south  of  U  S  Highway  2.  between  Libby  and  Kalispell  The  project  cost  is 
estimated  to  be  approximately  $3 1  million  The  final  value  will  be  determined  after  review  of  the 
current  appraisal 

Both  PCT  and  the  state  of  Montana  recognize  that  these  corporate  properties  in  both  the  Fisher 
and  Thompson  nver  valleys  contain  environmentally  significant  forestlands  that  provide 
commercial  timber  and  other  resource  values,  open  space,  and  important  fish  and  wildlife  habitats 
These  two  valleys  contain  important  winter  ranges  for  significant  deer  and  elk  populations,  and 
habitat  for  many  other  game  and  nongame  wildlife  They  also  support  important  native  and 
nonnative  fishenes  Most  of  the  land  in  the  Thompson  and  Fisher  River  valleys  today  consists  of 
public  (Lolo  or  Kootenai  National  Forest  or  Montana  Department  of  Natural  Resources  (DNRC)) 
lands  and  PCT  land  (Figs  2a  &  b)  Histoncally  these  lands  have  always  been  open  to  the  public 
for  recreation  F\V'P  currently  has  a  Block  Management  Agreement  on  all  of  PCTs  land  in  Region 
One  This  agreement  allows  the  public  to  recreate  within  the  confines  of  the  PCTs  Open  Lands 
Policy  Given  todays  trend  to  convert  Montana's  unique  waterfront  and  other  high  amenity  lands 
to  residential  and  recreational  home  sites,  the  current  land  uses  within  the  Thompson  and  Fisher 
ruer  valleys  are  clearly  threatened  with  change 

In  1996,  PCT  identified  several  parcels  of  their  waterfront  properties  as  Higher  and  Better  Use 
(HBU)  lands  HBL'  lands  are  those  lands  that  can  generate  a  higher  financial  return  to  the 
company  than  lands  used  for  timber  production  Recognizing  the  high  fish,  wildlife,  and 
recreational  values  of  these  lands.  PCT  approached  FWP  and  other  conservation  organizations 
and  asked  us  to  identif>  parcels  with  high  public  values    FWP  subsequentlv  proposed  the  idea  of 
purchasing  a  conservation  easement  from  Plum  Creek  on  their  lands  along  the  Thompson  and 
Fisher  Rivers  The  proposed  conservation  easement  would  maintain  the  status  quo  by  prohibiting 
residential  and  commercial  development  and  maintaining  public  recreational  access  PCT  would 
retain  nghts  to  manage  commercial  timber  and  other  resources  consistent  with  PCTs 
Environmental  Pnnciplcs  and  Sustainable  Forestrs  Initiative  (SFI)  Over  the  last  three  years,  with 
assistance  from  the  Rocky  Mountain  Elk  Foundation  and  the  Trust  for  Public  Lands,  FWP  and 
PCT  have  agreed  to  the  following  project  proposal  and  alternatives 


A  cofUcr\aiion  cascincnl  is  a  Icjwl  documcni  that  rcslnas  ccn.iin  specified  land  uses  agreed  upon  bclwrcn  ihc 
holder  of  Ihc  con^rvalion  casement  and  iIk  Landowner  The  documcni  is  recorded  wiih  ihc  deed  in  the  count> 
courthouse  and  runs  with  the  land  in  perpciuii>   For  more  information  contact  Montana  Fish.  W  ildhfc  &  Parks 
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Major  provisions  of  the  proposed  conservation  easement  to  be  purchased  and  held  by  FWP 
would: 

a        Maintain  the  land  in  private  ownership; 

□  Allow  the  landowner  to  continue  management  of  the  land's  commercial  timber  base 
and  other  resources  according  to  the  Environmental  Principles  (Appendix  A),  Best 
Management  Practices  (BMPs),  and  Sustainable  Forestry  Initiative  (SFI)  (Appendix 
B); 

□  Allow  landowner  to  manage  other  resources  with  specific  limitations  as  described  in 
the  conservation  easement  and  this  draft  EA; 

a         Allow  landowner  to  continue  to  permit  grazing  and  nonexclusive  outfitting  at 

current  levels; 
a        Restrict  future  divisions  of  land  to  35  and  prohibit  commercial  and  residential 

development  on  all  encumbered  lands  (regardless  of  the  land  division); 
Q         Allow  for  continued  public  access  consistent  with  existing  public  use  restrictions 

(Appendix  C). 
a         Establish  Liaison  Team. 

In  effect,  the  proposed  conservation  easement  would  maintain  the  existing  uses  and  conditions  of 
the  land;  this  would  in  turn  help  maintain  the  region's  open  space,  fish  and  wildlife  habitat, 
recreational  opportunities,  and  resource-based  economies  in  perpetuity. 

n.  AUTHORITY  AND  DIRECTION 

FWP  has  the  authority  under  law  (87-1-201)  to  protect,  enhance,  and  regulate  the  use  of 
Montana's  fish  and  wildlife  resources  for  public  benefit  now  and  in  the  future.  In  1987,  the 
Montana  Legislature  passed  HB526  that  earmarked  hunting  license  revenues  to  secure  wildlife 
habitat  through  lease,  conservation  easement,  or  fee  title  acquisition  (87-1-241  and  242).  The 
Habitat  Montana  Program  that  was  developed  from  this  legislation  provides  FWP  Commission 
direction  for  all  the  Department's  wildlife  habitat  acquisition  programs.  One  such  program  is  the 
northwest  Montana  Wildlife  Mitigation  program    This  program,  established  in  1989  through  an 
agreement  with  Bonneville  Power  Administration,  provides  electric  ratepayers'  dollars  to  mitigate 
for  wildlife  habitat  losses  associated  with  construction  of  Libby  and  Hungry  Horse  dams.  Some  of 
the  fijnds  proposed  for  purchase  of  this  conservation  easement  would  come  from  the  Wildlife 
Mitigation  Program.  Recently,  Montana  qualified  to  participate  in  the  U.S. DA  Forest  Service's 
Forest  Legacy  Program,  which  provides  matching  federal  dollars  to  protect  environmentally 
important  private  forest  lands  that  are  threatened  by  conversion  to  nonforest  uses.  Governor 
Racicot  appointed  Montana  Fish,  Wildlife  &  Parks  as  the  lead  agency  for  this  federal  program. 
Montana  has  applied  for  grants  from  the  Forest  Legacy  program  to  help  purchase  this 
conservation  easement. 

As  with  other  FWP  acquisitions,  the  Fish,  Wildlife  &  Parks  Commission  and,  in  this  case  due  to 
its  cost  and  size,  the  State  Land  Board  must  further  approve  the  final  proposal.  This  draft 
Environmental  Assessment  is  part  of  the  decision  making  process. 
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m.  FUNDING 

The  total  cost  of  the  project  is  estimated  to  be  approximately  $3 1  million.  The  final  price  will  be 
determined  following  completion  of  the  appraisal  review  in  fall  of  2000.  Of  the  fijnds  needed, 
FWP  already  has  neariy  $8  million  committed  to  the  project:  $6.5  million  from  the  Wildlife 
Mitigation  Trust  Fund,  $400,000  from  Avista  Corporation  (formerly  Washington  Water  Power), 
and  $1  million  from  the  Forest  Legacy  Program  fiscal  year  2000.  Avista  Corporation  funds  were 
committed  to  the  Thompson  River  portion  of  the  proposed  project. 

Montana  is  working  closely  with  Trust  for  Public  Lands  to  apply  for  $15  to  $20  million,  if  needed, 
from  the  U.S.  Dept  of  Agriculture's  Forest  Legacy  Program  over  the  next  three  to  four  years. 
Depending  on  project  costs,  FWP  will  also  pursue  other  public  fiinding  sources  such  as  Habitat 
Montana,  Bonneville  Power  Administration  resident  fisheries  program,  or  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Funds,  as  well  as  private  sources  such  as  the  Rocky  Mountain  Elk  Foundation.  Due 
to  the  nature  of  the  funding,  FWP  and  its  partners  would  implement  the  project  in  several  phases. 
FWP,  PCT,  and  partners  have  not  yet  decided  the  order  in  which  the  project  would  be  phased. 
The  final  decision  on  the  lands  for  each  phase  would  be  based  on  the  final  appraisal  review, 
outlook  for  potential  funding  in  subsequent  years,  fish  and  wildlife  values,  public  input  on 
alternatives,  PCT  and  FWP  needs  and  interests,  and  wildlife  mitigation  objectives. 

rV.  DESCRIPTION  OF  PROJECT  AREA 

A.  Fisher  River  Project  Area 

The  Fisher  River  project  area  is  located  along  the  main  stem  of  the  Fisher  River  from  its  outlet 
below  Loon  Lake,  north  to  the  Fisher  River's  confluence  with  the  Kootenai  River  near  Libby  dam 
(Figs.  1  and  2a).  The  Fisher  River  project  area  also  includes  PCT  lands  along  lower  portions  of 
Wolf  Creek.  Most  of  the  FisherAVolf  Creek  valleys  are  comprised  of  corporate,  state,  and  federal 
ownership  (Fig.  2a).  PCT  owns  neariy  218,000  acres  or  48%  of  the  land  base  within  the  Fisher 
River  analysis  area  (Fig.  1).  The  proposed  project  would  encumber  approximately  56,000  acres  of 
PCT  land  or  26%  of  PCT' s  ownership  within  the  analysis  area.  Conservation  easement  lands  in 
the  Fisher  include  approximately  4,000  acres  of  riparian/wetlands  with  the  balance  in  mixed 
conifer  forest  or  other  upland  habitat  types.  According  to  the  appraisal,  PCT  easement  lands 
contain  approximately  17,000  acres,  consisting  of  riverfront  lands,  13,000  acres  of  bench  land, 
and  26,000  acres  of  backlands.  Elevations  along  the  river  and  benchlands  range  fi-om  2,160  feet 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Fisher  River  to  5,300  feet  on  the  backlands.  Most  of  the  project  area  lies 
below  5,000  feet. 

B.  Thompson  River  Project  Area 

The  Thompson  River  project  area  is  located  approximately  45  miles  west  of  Kalispell  and 
comprises  over  410,000  square  miles,  composed  primarily  of  corporate,  state,  and  federal 
ownership  (Figs.  1  and  2b).  The  Thompson  River  flows  out  of  the  Thompson  Chain  of  Lakes 
south  to  the  Clark  Fork  River  near  Thompson  Falls.  PCT  owns  neariy  150,000  acres  in  the 
Thompson  River  analysis  area  or  approximately  48%  of  the  analysis  area  (Fig.  1).  The  proposed 
conservation  easement  would  encumber  approximately  86,000  acres  of  PCT  land  or  57%  of 
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PCT's  ownership  in  the  analysis  area.  The  conservation  easement  lands  consist  of  approximately 
13,000  acres  of  riverfront  lands,  28,000  acres  of  adjoining  benchlands,  and  45,000  acres  of 
steeper  backlands.  Elevations  in  the  Thompson  River  project  area  range  from  2,804  feet  along  the 
Thompson  River  at  the  south  end  to  6,000  feet  on  the  backlands.  However,  most  of  the  project 
area  falls  below  5,000  feet. 

C.  Land  Ownership  Patterns 

Most  of  the  land  in  these  project  areas  is  owned  or  managed  by  federal,  state,  or  corporate  entities 
(Figs  2a,  2b).  PCT  is  by  far  the  largest  private  landowner  in  both  these  valleys.  Non-corporate 
private  landowners  own  less  than  5%  of  the  Thompson  River  project  area  (4,700  acres)  and  3% 
of  the  Fisher  River  project  area  (1,600  acres)  (Figs.  2a4S:b).  At  this  time,  development  in  both 
drainages  is  very  limited. 

Montana  Dept.  of  Natural  Resources  (DNRC)  manages  nearly  20  state  school  trust  sections  of 
land  within  the  Thompson  River  project  area  as  well  as  a  few  sections  within  the  Fisher  River 
project  area  (Figs.  2a&b)  The  school  trust  lands  that  are  located  along  the  Thompson  River, 
Little  Thompson  River,  and  Mud  Creek  contain  approximately  64  cabin  leases.  There  are 
approximately  another  1 0  -  20  home  or  cabin  sites  and  several  ranches  on  other  ownerships  in  the 
Thompson  River  project  area,  but  only  a  few  ranches  and  cabins  in  the  Fisher  River  project  area. 

The  proposed  conservation  easement  would  affect  certain  rights  associated  with  PCT's  lands 
within  the  project  areas;  it  would  not  directly  affect  other  PCT  lands  or  the  lands  of  other 
landowners  within  these  project  area  boundaries.  However,  the  proposed  action  could  have 
indirect  effects  on  other  lands  close  to  the  conservation  easement  lands.  Such  effects  might 
include  changes  in  market  values  or  increased  recreational  use  of  public  lands  or  conservation 
easement  lands.  We  have  described  some  of  the  potential  indirect  effects  in  later  portions  of  this 
analysis.  FWP  will  send  a  copy  of  this  draft  EA  to  all  landowners  of  record  that  own  land  within 
or  adjacent  to  the  project  area. 

V.  NEED  FOR  THE  PROPOSED  ACTION 

A.  Commercial  Forest  and  Timber  Values 

The  corporate  lands  affected  by  the  conservation  easement  include  lands  originally  granted  to  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad  at  the  turn  of  the  century  as  well  as  other  private  lands.  Timber  and 
grazing  have  been  the  primary  land  uses  since  this  time 

Both  the  Thompson  and  Fisher  river  valleys  support  some  of  northwest  Montana's  most 
productive  forestlands.  PCT  estimates  that  timber  productivity  within  the  project  area  ranges  from 
150  to  400  board  feet  per  acre  per  year.  For  the  142,000  acres,  these  lands  can  produce  21  to  56 
million  board  feet  of  timber  each  year.  Forest  types  range  from  dry  Ponderosa  pine/bunchgrass 
communities  common  in  the  Fisher  and  lower  Thompson  River  corridors  to  mesic  cedar-hemlock 
forests  on  wetter  north-facing  slopes  and  canyons.  Cottonwood  and  white  or  Engleman  spruce 
dominate  much  of  the  river  bottom  habitats,  while  mixed  conifers  consisting  of  Douglas  fir, 
western  larch,  Ponderosa  pine,  and  lodgepole  pine  dominate  most  of  the  intermediate  forestlands. 
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Other  common  species  include  grand  fir  and  sub-alpine  fir.  Stand  types  range  fi-om  regenerated 
seedling  and  pole  stands  to  mixed-aged  stands  of  mature  timber.  PCT  estimates  approximately 
90%  percent  of  the  forested  lands  in  the  project  area  are  in  early  to  mid-successional  condition, 
with  one  or  more  age  classes  represented.  Approximately  50%  of  the  existing  stands  are 
composed  of  mixed-age  saw  timber  classes.  Given  the  low  elevations  of  much  of  the  project  area, 
typical  forest  rotations  for  saw  timber  classes  range  fi-om  50-90  years  for  the  proposed  project 
area. 

B.  Threatened  and  Endangered  Fish  and  Wildlife 

The  bald  eagle,  a  federally  listed  threatened  species,  is  proposed  for  delisting  possibly  within  the 
next  year  Bald  eagles  use  the  entire  project  area  for  foraging  all  seasons  of  the  year.  No  bald 
eagle  nests  are  located  within  the  proposed  project  areas;  however,  three  bald  eagle  nests  occur 
along  the  Kootenai  River  north  of  the  Fisher  Project  area:  one  occurs  on  Dahl  Lake  east  of  the 
Fisher  project  area  and  one  on  Horseshoe  Lake  along  the  Thompson  Chain  of  Lakes. 

The  project  area  also  includes  a  small  portion  of  the  Cabinet- Yaak  grizzly  bear  recovery  area.  The 
grizzly  bear  is  listed  as  threatened  in  Montana.  The  grizzly  bear  recovery  area  overlaps  the  project 
area  in  the  upper  portions  of  Fishtrap  Creek  and  West  Fork  of  the  Thompson  River. 
Approximately  3  sections  of  PCT' s  land  in  the  Thompson  River  project  area  fall  within  the 
Cabinet-Yaak  Ecosystem  grizzly  bear  recovery  area. 

Lynx,  recently  listed  as  a  threatened  species  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  occur  within 
the  Thompson  and  Fisher  analysis  area.  No  specific  reports  listed  within  the  Montana  Natural 
Heritage  Program  have  occurred  within  the  boundaries  of  the  proposed  project  areas.  Lynx 
sightings  have  been  reported  for  the  Cabinet  Mountains  in  the  western  part  of  the  analysis  area; 
upper  Cow  Creek,  a  tributary  to  the  Fisher;  and  near  Island  Lake. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  gray  wolf  is  listed  as  threatened  in  Montana.  A  wolf  pack  occupied  the 
Thompson  River  valley  from  1994  through  1996.  Another  wolf  pack  has  occupied  the  Wolf  Creek 
area  since  1998.  Although  wolf  pack  activity  in  the  Thompson  has  decreased  in  the  last  two  years, 
reports  indicate  the  Thompson  River  valley  is  still  occupied. 

Bull  trout,  a  federally  threatened  species,  occurs  in  both  project  areas  (see  below). 

C.  Other  Important  Wildlife  Values 

The  Thompson  and  Fisher  River  valleys  comprise  essentially  undeveloped  forested  river  valleys 
that  support  abundant  and  diverse  game  and  nongame  wildlife  resources.  Essentially  all  of  the 
Fisher  River  and  most  of  the  Thompson  River  project  areas  provide  essential  winter  range  for  elk, 
moose,  mule  deer,  and  white-tailed  deer  (Figs. 3a  and  3b).  The  remaining  portions  of  the  project 
areas  comprise  important  spring,  fall,  or  migratory  habitat  for  these  species.  Based  on  flight  and 
other  data,  biologists  defined  the  project  areas  to  encompass  most  of  the  important  fall,  winter, 
and  spring  habitats  essential  to  maintaining  these  local  populations  of  moose,  deer,  and  elk. 
Additionally,  bighorn  sheep  use  portions  of  Big  Hole  and  Jungle  creeks  in  the  lower  Thompson 
River  area.  The  two  project  areas  also  provide  important  habitat  for  mountain  lions,  black  bears. 
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forest  carnivores  such  as  bobcats  and  coyotes,  semi-aquatic  furbearers,  waterfowl,  upland  game 
birds,  and  amphibians  and  reptiles,  as  well  as  other  nongame  wildlife. 

D.  Fisheries 

Fishtrap  and  Beatrice  creeks  in  the  Thompson  River  drainage  contain  an  important  intact  bull 
trout  population  that  has  been  identified  as  a  high  priority  for  conservation  in  the  state's  bull  trout 
management  plan.  These  creeks  provide  both  spawning  and  rearing  habitat  for  migratory  bull 
trout  as  well  as  for  westslope  cutthroat  trout  populations.  Most  other  major  tributaries  such  as 
Bear  Creek,  Big  Rock  Creek,  Meadow  Creek,  and  Little  Thompson  River  support  potentially 
pure  westslope  cutthroat  trout  populations.  Additionally,  the  main  stem  of  the  Thompson  River 
supports  migratory  bull  trout  and  westslope  cutthroat  trout,  as  well  as  productive  habitat  for 
rainbow  trout  and  other  introduced  species. 

The  Fisher  River  provides  habitat  for  mountain  whitefish,  also  native  to  the  region.  The  strong 
population  of  mountain  whitefish  is  important  to  maintaining  the  rainbow  trout  fishery  in  the 
Kootenai  River  below  Libby  Dam.  Additionally,  the  upper  reaches  of  Wolf  Creek  provide  some  of 
the  Kootenai  River  basin's  remaining  habitat  for  pure  redband  trout,  a  native  inland  rainbow  trout. 
The  main  stem  of  Wolf  Creek  is  an  important  migration  corridor  for  native  redband,  while  the 
Fisher  is  an  important  corridor  for  bull  trout  that  reside  in  West  Fisher  Creek  and  Silver  Butte 
Fisher  River  drainages.  West  Fisher  Creek  is  also  a  spawning  area  for  bull  trout  that  migrate  fi'om 
the  Kootenai  River. 

E.  Recreational  Values 

Due  to  the  dominance  of  federal,  state,  and  corporate  land  ownership  patterns,  these  valleys  have 
always  been  open  to  traditional  public  use.  Both  the  Thompson  and  Fisher  are  popular  not  only 
for  fishing  and  hunting,  but  also  for  woodcutting,  motorized  recreation,  camping,  hiking,  and 
wildlife  watching.  After  its  acquisition  of  Champion  International's  lands  in  1993,  PCT  enrolled  in 
Montana's  block  management  program  and  has  continued  to  allow  public  use  on  all  of  its  lands  in 
northwest  Montana,  consistent  with  its  Open  Lands  Policy. 

The  majority  of  recreational  users  are  fi'om  the  four-county  area:  Flathead,  Lincoln,  Sanders,  and 
Lake. 

The  proposed  Thompson  River  conservation  easement  project  area  comprises  approximately  18% 
of  hunting  district  122,  while  the  Fisher  River  project  area  comprises  only  10%  of  hunting  district 
103.  However,  the  locations  and  juxtapositions  of  these  conservation  easement  lands  make  them 
important  to  accessing  other  PCT  lands  outside  the  conservation  easement  area  as  well  as  much 
of  the  adjacent  public  lands.  FWP  estimated  that  within  the  Thompson  River  analysis  area  there 
are  currently  232,000  acres  available  for  public  hunting  within  one  mile  of  an  open  road. 
However,  if  Plum  Creek  were  to  sell  their  lands  along  the  Thompson  River,  public  access  could 
be  reduced  by  as  much  as  73%  to  only  62,000  acres. 
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Hunter  days  in  both  drainages  are  relatively  high.  For  the  last  10  years,  an  average  of  3,804 
hunters  have  hunted  21,5 18  days  each  year  in  hunting  district  122,  while  another  7,760  hunters, 
on  average,  have  hunted  44,240  days  each  year  in  hunting  district  103  (Table  1). 

Table  1.  Hunter  Effort  Information  for  Hunting  Districts  103  and  122  (1990-1995). 


Hunting  District  103 

Deer  Hunter  Days 

Elk  Hunter  Days 

Year 

Residents 

Nonresidents 

Total 

Residents 

Nonresidents 

Total 

1990 

22979 

1330 

24309 

12519 

635 

13154 

1991 

24811 

2002 

26813 

13099 

678 

13777 

1992 

29477 

1668 

31145 

16077 

988 

17065 

1993 

29507 

1757 

31264 

16145 

946 

17091 

1994 

27165 

1591 

28756 

16572 

821 

17393 

1995 

26075 

1803 

27878 

15981 

811 

16792 

1996 

26408 

1337 

27745 

12938 

1012 

13950 

1997 

19573 

688 

20261 

* 

* 

* 

1998 

19070 

900 

19970 

* 

* 

* 

1999 

20358 

994 

21352 

13968 

646 

14614 

Average 

24542 

1407 

25949 

14662 

817 

15479 

Hunting  District  122 

Deer  Hunter  Days 

Elk  Hunter  Days 

Year 

Residents 

Nonresidents 

Total 

Residents 

Nonresidents 

Total 

1990 

12325 

1048 

13373 

6227 

546 

6773 

1991 

9884 

1417 

11301 

4953 

785 

5739 

1992 

12136 

1247 

13383 

6713 

424 

7137 

1993 

12267 

1104 

13371 

8310 

691 

9001 

1994 

15771 

1925 

17696 

11269 

1205 

12475 

1995 

15874 

1885 

17759 

12070 

1621 

13691 

1996 

17737 

1333 

19070 

11991 

1019 

13010 

1997 

14834 

1310 

16144 

♦ 

* 

* 

1998 

13363 

1164 

14527 

* 

* 

:•< 

1999 

14291 

1387 

15678 

10908 

1122 

12030 

Average 

13848 

1382 

15230 

9055 

927 

9982 

*No  estimates  available  for  elk  in  1997  and  1998 

Based  on  check  station  data,  FWP  estimates  approximately  44%  of  the  hunters  in  hunting  district 
103  and  63%  of  the  hunters  in  hunting  district  122  use  lands  within  or  directly  adjacent  to  the 
conservation  easement  project  areas 

Both  the  Thompson  and  Fisher  Rivers  along  with  their  major  tributaries  support  important 
recreational  fishing  activities.  Based  on  biennial  angler  surveys  from  1982  to  1997,  the  total 
estimated  number  of  angler  trips  in  or  adjacent  to  the  Thompson  River  project  area  range  from 
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5,051  to  16,696  (Table  2).  Due  to  changing  habitat  conditions  along  the  Fisher  River,  fish 
populations  have  declined.  Consequently,  angler  numbers  have  declined  from  13,656  in  1982  to 
2,800  in  1997.  However,  the  Fisher  River  is  an  important  migratory  river  for  bull  trout  and 
provides  an  important  population  of  mountain  whitefish  that  helps  sustain  the  blue  ribbon  sport 
fishery  on  the  Kootenai  River  below  Libby  dam.  The  conservation  easement  also  encourages 
keeping  the  ownership  in  large  blocks;  this  situation  favors  habitat  enhancement  potential. 

Table  2.  Fishing  Pressure  (Days)  in  the  Fisher  and  Thompson  Rivers  Areas  (including  tributary 
streams). 

Fisher  River  Area 


Year 

Total 

Readent 

Nonresident 

82 

13656 

12788 

868 

83 

6640 

5575 

1065 

84 

2651 

2311 

340 

85 

8821 

6486 

2335 

89 

3835 

3691 

144 

91 

2706 

2656 

50 

93 

5275 

3763 

1512 

95 

4408 

3787 

621 

97 

2800 

* 

* 

Average 

5644 

5132 

867 

Thompson  River  Area 

Year 

Total 

Resident 

Nonresident 

82 

9398 

6552 

2846 

83 

11676 

9456 

2220 

84 

8217 

7025 

1192 

85 

7305 

6454 

851 

89 

7505 

5554 

1951 

91 

5051 

3992 

1059 

93 

7300 

5894 

1406 

95 

16696 

12420 

4276 

97 

11450 

* 

* 

Average 

9400 

7168 

1975 

*No  estimates  available  for  residents  and  nonresidents  in  1997 

F.   Threats 

Due  to  the  increasing  rate  of  recreational  development  in  western  Montana,  both  valleys  are 
vulnerable  to  commercial  and  residential  development.  PCT's  land  use  plan  indicates  the  project 
area  contains  at  least  70,000  acres  of  highly  developable  land.  If  PCT  decides  to  sell  its  land,  the 
resuhing  subdivision  and  development  of  riverfront  and  adjoining  lands  could  affect  traditional 
land  uses  such  as  timber  production  and  recreation.  It  could  also  gradually  affect  fish  and  wildlife 
populations  and  habitats.  Eventually,  depending  on  the  size  and  scale  of  developments,  habitats 
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couid  be  fragmented,  human-wildlife  conflicts  could  increase,  and  timber  production  and  public 
access  could  decline. 

In  the  Socioeconomic  Report  prepared  for  this  project  (Appendix  D),  FWP  estimated  hunter  days 
in  hunting  districts  103  and  122  would  drop  by  approximately  40%,  and  angling  in  these  two 
watersheds  would  decrease  by  25%  if  PCX's  HBU  lands  were  sold  and  developed.  The 
recreational  impact  analysis  (summarized  in  Appendix  E)  uses  a  one-mile  buffer  along  current 
vehicle-accessible  roads  during  the  hunting  season,  cost-  share  roads  where  they  intersect  public 
lands,  and  other  information  to  assess  the  potential  effects  of  subdivision  and  development  on 
recreational  use  of  PCT  lands  A  detailed  analysis  of  the  social  and  economic  changes  that  might 
occur  under  both  the  proposed  action  and  the  no  action  alternative  are  described  in  the  attached 
Socioeconomic  Report  (Appendix  D). 

G.  Minerals 

FWP  contracted  with  the  Montana  Bureau  of  Mines  and  Geology  to  assess  the  mineral  potential 
within  the  Thompson  and  Fisher  Project  areas.  The  mineral  assessment  indicates  that  the  potential 
for  extensive  commercial  mining  of  hard  rock  minerals  such  as  silver,  gold,  or  platinum  is  so 
remote  as  to  be  negligible.  There  is,  however,  some  potential  for  the  mining  of  barrite,  a  clay-like 
substance  used  in  oil  and  gas  drilling.  The  highly  fractured  geology  of  the  project  area  indicates 
that  barrite  would  be  found  in  relatively  small  pockets  when  found  near  the  surface.  At  present, 
there  is  not  sufficient  market  value  to  develop  new  sources  of  barrite.  If  barrite  were  to  be 
commercially  mined,  the  surface  disturbance  is  not  expected  to  exceed  1 5  acres  per  site. 

In  addition  to  barrite,  there  is  a  limited  potential  for  noncommercial  gold  placer  mining  in  the 
Wolf  Creek  drainage.  Today,  placer  mining  generally  occurs  outside  the  stream  channels  in  older 
stream  deposits.  Additionally,  Montana  has  rules  and  regulations,  as  well  as  the  Montana  Placer 
Mining  BMPs.  They  govern  all  mining  activities,  including  reclamation  and  restoration,  which 
helps  reduce  the  impacts  of  mining. 

The  proposed  conservation  easement  only  applies  to  PCT's  surface  and  subsurface  ownership 
within  the  two  proposed  project  areas.  Therefore,  the  conservation  easement  cannot  restrict 
commercial  mining  on  those  lands  where  PCT  does  not  control  the  mineral  rights.  PCT  estimates 
they  control  roughly  25%  of  the  mineral  rights  within  the  two  project  areas.  It  is  on  these  lands, 
where  PCT  has  both  surface  and  mineral  rights,  that  mining  would  be  limited  by  the  conservation 
easement 

H.  Thompson  River  Road  Proposal 

The  US  Forest  Service  as  well  as  state  and  federal  highway  officials  are  in  the  process  of 
planning  the  construction  of  a  new  paved  highway  through  the  Thompson  River  valley.  At 
present,  the  primary  access  to  the  Thompson  River  valley  is  by  PCT's  private  haul  road  (gravel) 
and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  by  the  Flathead/Sanders  county  unpaved  road.  The  current  proposal  is  to 
complete  a  45-55  mph  paved  secondary  highway  through  the  Thompson  River  that  connects 
Montana  Highway  200  near  Thompson  Falls  with  U.S.  Highway  2.  An  improved  road  would 
decrease  sediment  transport  into  the  Thompson  River,  but  it  might  also  increase  access  and  traffic 
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through  the  project  area.  Idaho  recently  completed  a  paved  road  connecting  Spokane  to 
Thompson  Falls;  if  the  Thompson  River  road  is  completed  as  planned,  drivers  could  reach  Glacier 
Park  from  Spokane  in  significantly  less  time.  Further,  this  road  would  be  maintained  year-round 
by  the  state.  Currently,  access  to  the  Thompson  River  valley  is  limited  in  winter  and  spring, 
depending  on  PCT's  timber  harvest  activities  and  the  timing  of  spring  break-up. 

The  construction  of  the  Thompson  River  road,  although  occurring  independently  of  our  proposed 
conservation  easement,  could  greatly  increase  development  pressures  within  the  Thompson  River 
valley.  The  Federal  Highway  Administration  will  be  completing  the  EIS  process  during  the  next 
few  years  with  plans  to  start  construction  as  early  as  2004.  Although  the  proposed  conservation 
easement  decision  process  is  occurring  prior  to  the  paving  decision,  FWP  must  consider 
cumulative  impacts  of  all  known  activities  that  are  likely  to  occur.  Therefore,  in  this  draft  EA, 
FWP  has  assumed  some  type  of  paving  will  occur. 

I.  Wildlife  Mitigation  Program 

A  significant  source  of  fijnding  for  this  project  would  be  derived  from  the  state's  Wildlife 
Mitigation  Trust  Fund  established  in  1989  through  an  agreement  with  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  to  mitigate  for  wildlife.  A  Trust  Fund  was  established  to  mitigate  for  the 
hydropower  share  of  wildlife  impacts  associated  with  construction  of  Hungry  Horse  and  Libby 
dams.  FWP  currently  has  about  $15.5  million  in  the  Trust  Fund.  After  completing  the  proposed 
project,  FWP  would  retain  $8.5  million  in  the  Trust  Fund  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Trust 
Fund  agreement,  maintain  sufficient  interest  for  operation  and  maintenance  on  the  proposed  and 
other  projects,  and  pursue  our  remaining  obligation  to  mitigate  for  riparian/wetland  habitat  losses. 

FWP  still  needs  to  complete  wildlife  mitigation  for  approximately  20,000  acres  of  upland  forest 
and  13,000  acres  of  riparian/wetland  habitats  in  northwest  Montana.  There  are  at  least  132,000 
acres  of  upland  forest  in  the  proposed  project  area.  Completing  the  proposed  project  would  help 
maintain  forest  habitat  in  these  two  project  areas  in  perpetuity  and,  therefore,  would  complete  our 
overall  forest  mitigation  objectives.  The  proposed  project  would  also  contribute  substantially  to 
protecting  riparian/wetlands  and  reducing  our  mitigation  obligations.  Based  on  aerial  photo 
interpretation,  FWP  estimates  that  the  proposed  project  would  conserve  at  least  4,000 
riparian/wetland  acres  in  the  Fisher  River  project  area  and  6,000  acres  in  the  Thompson  River 
project  area.  The  Wildlife  Mitigation  Advisory  Council  and  FWP  would  decide  final  crediting 
after  completing  the  baseline  inventory. 

VI.  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PROPOSED  ACTION 

The  proposed  action  is  for  FWP  to  purchase  and  monitor  a  perpetual  conservation  easement  on 
142,000  acres  of  PCT  lands  within  the  Thompson  River  and  Fisher  River  valleys.  This  project  is 
considered  mutually  beneficial  to  PCT  and  the  state  because  it  would  maintain  forest  and  resource 
management,  commercial  timber  harvesting,  other  commodity  uses,  public  recreational  use,  open 
space,  and  fish  and  wildlife  habitat. 

The  specific  terms  of  the  conservation  easement  in  their  entirety  will  be  contained  in  a  separate 
legal  document  that  is  the  "Deed  of  Conservation  Easement".  At  closing,  this  document  will  be 
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filed  at  the  various  county  courthouses  for  every  parcel  of  land  that  is  encumbered  by  this 
conservation  easement  The  document  lists  both  the  landowner's  and  FWP's  rights  and  restrictions 
under  the  terms  of  the  conservation  easement.  The  rights  and  restrictions  of  both  parties  were 
negotiated  with  and  agreed  to  by  both  parties  as  follows: 

Under  the  terms  of  the  conservation  easement,  the  landowner  would  retain  the  right  to: 

•  Grow,  manage,  harvest,  and  sell  timber,  timber  products,  and  other  renewable  forest 
products,  consistent  with  Environmental  Principles/Sustainable  Forestry  Initiative; 

•  Construct,  remove,  maintain,  replace  and  repair,  roads  and  fences  for  land 
management  purposes  consistent  with  Applicable  Law  and  Environmental  Principles; 

•  Graze  cattle  and  horses  at  current  levels  (100  AUMs  in  the  Fisher  and  1 100  AUMs 
in  the  Thompson); 

•  Extract  sand  and  gravel,  in  accordance  with  applicable  laws,  provided  that  the 
disturbed  area  for  mining  does  not  exceed  1 5  acres  in  size  per  site,  there  are  no  more 
than  1 50  acres  disturbed  at  any  one  time  in  either  the  Thompson  or  Fisher  drainage, 
and  the  sites  are  not  within  a  100-year  flood  plain  area; 

•  Extract  rock  or  minerals,  in  accordance  with  Applicable  Law,  provided  that  the 
disturbed  area  for  mining  does  not  exceed  1 5  acres  per  site,  there  are  no  more  than  5 
sites  with  surface  disturbance  at  any  one  time,  and  the  sites  are  not  within  a  100-year 
flood  plain  area; 

•  Extract  other  resources  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  conservation  easement, 

•  Use  agri-chemicals  consistent  with  applicable  law; 

•  Allow  nonexclusive,  commercial  recreation  at  current  levels  (two  permits  in  the 
Fisher  and  nine  guiding  permits  in  the  Thompson); 

•  Lease  sites  for  communications  equipment  (not  more  than  20  sites  on  60  acres 
total); 

•  Regulate  public  use  in  areas  undergoing  timber  management  activities,  in  specific 
sites  damaged  by  public  use,  in  emergencies,  and  specific  sensitive  areas  as  agreed  to 
by  both  parties; 

•  Replace  existing  nonresidential  improvements,  and  construct  or  use  temporary 
structures  for  the  purpose  of  timber  and  other  resource  management  activities; 

•  Restore  and  enhance  fish  and  wildlife  habitat. 

The  easement  restricts  the  landowner's  right  to: 

•  Divide,  sell,  convey,  or  exchange  or  otherwise  sever  mineral  or  timber  rights  on 
approximately  142,000  acres  into  more  than  35  distinct  parcels.  All  subsequent 
parcels  would  still  be  subject  to  the  terms  of  the  conservation  easement  that  prohibit 
residential  or  commercial  development; 

•  Cultivate  or  farm,  except  one  existing  agricultural  lease  and  for  purpose  of 
reforestation, 

•  Rent,  lease,  or  sell  exclusive  access  to  the  land  for  recreational  purposes, 

•  Construct  or  place  any  new  permanent  structure,  building,  or  improvement  on  the 
property; 
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Use  the  land  for  any  alternative  livestock  operation,  shooting  preserve,  fur  farm, 

zoo/menagerie,  or  feedlot; 

Use  the  Land  for  grazing  any  animals  other  than  horses  or  cattle,  and  cap  use  at 

current  levels; 

Establish  any  commercial  or  industrial  uses  other  than  forestry,  mining,  other 

resource  extraction,  nonexclusive  outfitting,  and  additional  commercial  recreation; 

Grant  utility  easements; 

Dispose  of  toxic  or  hazardous  wastes  on  land. 

The  easement  would  give  FWP  the  right  to: 

•  Enter  Land  to  monitor  landowner's  compliance  and  enforce  specific  restrictions; 

•  Prevent  inconsistent  activities  as  defined  in  the  conservation  easement; 

•  On  behalf  of  the  public,  access  for  the  purpose  of  noncommercial  recreation  on  the 
Land,  subject  to  the  Public  Use  restrictions  that  PCX  already  has  in  place  (Appendix 
C). 

Other  aspects  of  the  conservation  easement  include  the  requirement  for  a  baseline  inventory  that 
describes  the  current  land  conditions,  uses,  improvements,  and  developments.  The  conservation 
easement  also  provides  for  the  establishment  of  the  Liaison  Team.  The  Liaison  Team  will  be 
composed  of  three  members  each  from  the  landowner  and  FWP.  Its  purpose  is  to  review 
implementation  of  the  conservation  easement  and  provide  a  forum  for  addressing  issues  that  may 
arise  in  the  future. 

In  addition,  the  conservation  easement  describes  the  landowner's  Multi-Resource  Management 
Plan.  This  plan  has  been  included  in  the  draft  EA  (Appendix  F).  This  plan  describes  how  PCT  and 
subsequent  landowners  will  manage  the  natural  resources  of  the  conservation  easement  area.  The 
plan  is  not  recorded  with  the  conservation  easement.  It  is  a  necessary  part  of  communication 
between  the  conservation  easement  holder  and  the  landowner.  The  Multi-Resource  Management 
Plan  is  also  a  requirement  of  the  Forest  Legacy  Program. 

FWP  has  also  developed  a  Monitoring  and  Management  Plan  that  is  also  included  in  the  draft  EA 
(Appendix  G)  This  document  describes  how  FWP  will  monitor  and  manage  its  obligations 
required  by  the  conservation  easement,  Multi-Resource  Management  Plan,  and  Liaison  Team. 

Vn.  DESCRIPTION  OF  ALTERNATIVES 

FWP  worked  with  PCT  to  develop  potential  alternatives  to  the  proposed  project,  particularly  if 
flinding  for  the  entire  project  could  not  be  obtained.  Four  alternatives  are  discussed  and  not 
considered  further.  These  are  discussed  below  along  with  the  rationales  for  their  dismissal.  This 
draft  EA  explores  the  environmental  effects  of  the  proposed  action  as  well  as  four  other  potential 
alternatives. 
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A.         Alternatives  Reviewed  and  Dismissed 

1.  Fee  Title  Acquisition 

Under  this  alternative,  FWP  would  purchase  some  or  part  of  the  proposed  project  area  in  fee 
This  alternative  is  not  consistent  with  landowner  and  FWP  objectives  to  maintain  the  status  quo; 
this  alternative  would  also  be  too  costly.  Both  the  landowner  and  FWP  rejected  this  alternative. 

2.  Purchase  of  Conservation  Easement  on  Backlands  Only 

This  alternative  would  entail  purchasing  the  conservation  easement  primarily  on  the  back  lands  or 
non-development  lands  allowing  for  potential  development  on  the  river  front  and  bench  areas. 
This  alternative  could  be  less  expensive  than  the  proposed  alternative.  These  backlands  contain 
significant  big  game  winter  ranges,  but  little  of  the  riparian/wetland  habitats  and  low  elevation 
forest  habitats  that  best  mitigate  the  effects  of  Hungry  Horse  and  Libby  dams.  Under  this 
alternative,  PCT  could  lose  commercial  timber  uses  of  the  more  productive  developable  lands 
through  their  sale  and  development,  while  retaining  timber  management  of  the  backlands. 
However,  timber  management  flexibility  on  backlands  could  be  negatively  affected  by 
developments  along  the  bench  and  riverfront  lands  due  to  issues  from  the  new  residents  associated 
with  road  access,  dust,  weeds,  or  views. 

This  alternative  would  not  maintain  the  functional  continuity  or  integrity  of  the  fish  and  wildlife 
habitats  that  currently  exist.  Migration  and  movement  patterns  of  big  game  animals  across  the 
valley  could  eventually  be  disrupted  or  negatively  affected  by  development  along  the  river  and 
tributary  corridors.  Also,  FWP  would  need  to  contend  with  human-wildlife  conflicts  that  would 
likely  occur  if  development  were  allowed  along  the  rivers.  Finally,  selling  river  and  benchlands  for 
development  would  decrease  both  hunter  and  angler  access  to  the  rivers  and  valley  bottom  as  well 
as  adjoining  backlands  For  all  these  reasons,  this  alternative  was  not  considered  reasonable. 

3.  Purchase  of  Conservation  Easement  on  Scattered  Tracts 

Another  alternative  would  be  to  purchase  the  conservation  easement  on  selected  tracts 
throughout  the  project  areas  including  some  of  the  riverfront,  bench,  and  backlands  This 
alternative  would  not  focus  on  larger  chunks  of  habitat  but  would  be  more  of  a  small  tract 
approach  The  costs  of  this  alternative  could  be  higher  on  a  per  acre  basis  than  the  proposed 
alternative  It  would  allow  for  some  protection  of  riparian/wetland  habitats  and  some  upland 
winter  ranges,  but  not  in  large  contiguous  tracts.  This  approach  was  rejected  because  it  would  still 
result  in  loss  of  habitat  integrity,  loss  of  river  and  backland  access,  and  increases  in  human-wildlife 
interactions  Because  of  the  potential  for  interspersed  development,  it  could  have  negative  impacts 
on  commercial  timber  and  wildlife  management  It  could  also  be  more  difficult  to  monitor. 

4.  Purchase  conservation  easement  on  only  HBU  Lands 

Originally,  PCT  recommended  FWP  purchase  a  conservation  easement  on  only  the  HBU  lands 
(approximately  71,000  acres)  identified  by  the  company  in  1996.  This  alternative  would  decrease 
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potential  human  development  along  the  river  and  benchlands,  but  it  would  not  encumber  the 
backlands.  It  would  effectively  reduce  future  human  development  in  the  valleys,  but  not  protect 
some  of  the  intermediate  lands  that  provide  access  to  public  lands,  winter  ranges,  or  back 
timberlands.  FWP  reviewed  this  alternative,  but  found  that  a  conservation  easement  on  just  HBU 
lands  would  not  meet  all  our  remaining  forest  and  riparian/wetland  mitigation  objectives,  would 
not  protect  most  of  the  winter  ranges,  and  would  not  maintain  the  habitat  integrity  of  these  two 
basins.  The  development  value  of  the  backlands  could  increase  once  the  river  and  benchlands 
were  under  a  conservation  easement.  Biologists  strongly  believe  that  the  proposed  project  area 
with  backlands  encompasses  the  most  critical  fall,  winter,  and  spring  habitats  essential  to 
maintaining  abundant  and  diverse  big  game  populations.  For  these  reasons,  this  alternative  was 
dismissed. 

B.  Alternatives  Considered  and  Evaluated 

FWP  must  consider  a  mix  of  potential  alternatives  to  the  proposed  action  for  a  variety  of  reasons. 
Under  the  Montana  Environmental  Policy  Act  (MEPA),  we  are  required  to  disclose  and  evaluate 
the  impacts  of  viable  alternatives  so  that  the  public  can  see  potential  tradeoffs  among  the 
alternatives.  Additionally,  it  provides  FWP  Commission  and  other  decision-makers  some  options 
in  the  final  phases  of  the  project  if  certain  aspects  of  the  project,  such  as  funding,  are  not  going  as 
planned.  The  environmental  analysis  and  public  input  on  all  alternatives  are  important  parts  of  the 
decision-making  process. 

With  the  exception  of  the  No  action  alternative,  the  following  alternatives  propose  a  variety  of 
realistic  approaches  that  achieve  some  degree  of  habitat  conservation.  Neither  FWP  nor  PCT 
has  necessarily  agreed  to  any  of  these  alternatives.  Before  final  action,  both  FWP  and  PCT 
would  need  to  first  agree  to  the  selected  alternative.  This  alternative  could  be  one  of  the 
following,  alone  or  in  combination  with  other  considered  alternatives. 

1.  Proposed  Action 

The  first  alternative  is  the  proposed  action:  to  purchase  a  conservation  easement  on  approximately 
142,000  acres  within  both  the  Thompson  (86,000  acres)  and  Fisher  (56,000  acres)  river  valleys. 
The  details  of  the  proposed  action  were  described  in  Section  VI  above. 

2.  No  Action 

Under  this  alternative,  FWP  would  not  pursue  a  conservation  easement  for  either  the  Thompson 
or  Fisher  River  areas.  This  alternative  would  allow  the  landowner  to  pursue  other  land 
management  choices  for  both  the  HBU  lands  along  the  riverfront  and  benches,  as  well  as  for  the 
backlands  within  the  project  area.  Most  likely,  PCT  would  begin  listing  various  tracts  within  both 
basins  for  recreational/homesite  development  and/or  for  commercial  operations.  Under  this 
ahernative,  land  adjoining  the  river  could  be  flilly  developed  within  24  years.  PCT  expects  these 
lands  could  be  sold  in  tracts  averaging  200  acres  overall.  The  lands  would  probably  sell  as  a  mix 
of  large  tracts  (>640  acres)  and  smaller  tracts  (160  acres).  Some  would  go  to  developers,  while 
others  would  go  directly  to  private  landowners.  Portions  of  the  backlands  might  also  be 
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developed  in  conjunction  with  the  river  and  benchlands.  Any  or  all  of  the  project  area  lands  could 
also  be  leased  for  exclusive  recreational  use. 

3.  Purchase  a  Conservation  Easement  in  only  the  Thompson  or  Fisher  River 
Valleys 

In  this  alternative,  FWP  would  purchase  a  conservation  easement  in  only  one  of  the  two  river 
valleys,  either  the  Thompson  or  the  Fisher  This  might  occur  if  complete  funding  did  not  become 
available  within  the  anticipated  3-4  year  time  frame.  Which  basin  would  be  decided  based  on  a 
number  of  criteria,  such  as  relative  costs,  how  well  the  basin  meets  the  objectives  of  the  wildlife 
mitigation  program  in  proportion  to  fijnds  utilized,  threats  of  development,  overall  fish  and 
wildlife  values,  and  other  factors. 

Under  this  alternative,  FWP  would  continue  to  pursue  fijnding  for  the  remaining  basin  contingent 
on  agreement  with  the  PCT.  This  alternative  may  result  in  partial  or  no  protection  for  one  valley 
If  the  Thompson  were  not  prioritized  first,  Avista  would  retain  its  fijnds  committed  to  the 
Thompson  River  for  other  projects    If  the  Thompson  River  road  were  approved  during  the  next 
four  years  and  FWP  did  not  pursue  this  project  in  the  Thompson,  the  price  for  a  fijture 
conservation  easement  could  increase  substantially. 

4.  Purchase  Conservation  Easement  With  No  Guarantee  of  Public  Access 

Under  this  alternative,  the  conservation  easement  would  not  include  a  guaranteed  right  of  public 
access.  FWP  might  consider  this  option  depending  on  the  final  appraisal  review,  fijnding 
availability  and  other  factors.  This  option  might  be  considered  for  portions  of  the  project  area  if 
needed.  Other  terms  would  remain  the  same  as  described  under  the  proposed  action.  Excluding 
the  purchase  value  of  public  access  could  reduce  the  overall  project  costs,  but  allow  PCT  and 
fijture  landowners  to  lease  project  area  lands  for  exclusive  commercial  outfitting.  This  alternative 
would  still  maintain  commercial  forestry,  open  space,  habitat  integrity,  fish  and  wildlife 
populations,  and  some  of  the  economic  values  described  in  the  Socioeconomic  Report  (Appendix 
D)  Further,  FWP  would  not  be  obligated  to  assist  or  participate  in  the  long-term  management  of 
public  access  as  described  for  the  Liaison  Team  and  in  the  Monitoring  and  Management  Plan.  The 
effect  of  the  proposed  paved  Thompson  River  road  may  be  the  increased  potential  for  exclusive 
outfitter  leasing  in  the  Thompson  River  project  area. 

5.  Purchase  a  Conservation  Easement  on  Large  Blocks  of  Land  in  Both  the 
Thompson  and  Fisher  River  Valleys  and  Leaving  out  Some  HBU  Parcels. 

Under  this  alternative,  FWP  could  use  available  ftmds  to  purchase  a  conservation  easement  on 
large  blocks  (eg  20,000  acres  or  more)  within  the  two  project  areas  rather  than  on  the  entire 
proposed  project  area,  depending  on  costs,  appraised  values,  fish  and  wildlife  considerations,  and 
fijnding  availability  This  alternative  could  allow  PCT  to  keep  key  parcels  of  HBU  lands  for  fijture 
development  In  both  valleys,  FWP  would  likely  focus  on  key  parcels  of  winter  range,  important 
riparian/wetland  habitats,  and  access  issues.  Depending  on  size,  the  overall  cost  may  be  less,  but 
the  relative  cost  per  acre  could  be  greater  than  the  proposed  alternative.  FWP  and  PCT  would 
determine  final  project  areas  following  another  round  of  appraisals  and  negotiations. 
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Vm.  ANALYSIS  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPACTS  OF  THE  PROPOSED  ACTION 
AND  ALTERNATIVES 

A.         Physical  Environment 

L    Land  Resources 

a.  Proposed  Action:  The  proposed  action  would  allow  commercial  timber  and  other 
resource  management  activities  to  continue  on  land  encumbered  by  the  proposed  conservation 
easement.  These  activities  would  likely  result  in  overall  minor  impacts  to  soils  and  land  resources 
associated  with  logging,  road  construction  and  maintenance,  allowable  mining,  construction  of 
communication  towers,  and  other  allowed  land  uses.  Soil  productivity  would  be  retained  to  the 
extent  practicable  for  the  purpose  of  forest  management.  The  potential  for  significant  negative 
impacts  to  soils  and  land  resources  is  reduced  by  the  landowner's  commitment  to  manage  these 
lands  and  its  resources  consistent  with  the  Environmental  Principles,  BMPs,  SFI,  the  conservation 
easement  terms,  and  applicable  laws.  Therefore,  the  proposed  action  with  respect  to  commercial 
timber  harvest  would  have  less  impact  to  land  resources  than  the  no  action  alternative.  However, 
under  the  proposed  action,  the  public  could  access  much  of  the  proposed  project  area.  Public  use 
can  produce  minor  land  resource  impacts  such  as  increased  erosion  due  to  road  use,  ofF-road 
vehicle  use,  or  intense  recreation  along  streams  and  riverbanks. 

b.  No  Action:  Under  this  alternative,  PCT  would  continue  to  manage  its  lands  in  the 
Thompson  and  Fisher  for  commercial  and  other  resource  values,  but  would  also  begin  selling 
some  of  the  HBU  lands  on  the  open  market.  The  appraisal  analysis  shows  that  PCT  could  sell  all 
of  the  riverfront  and  benchlands  over  the  next  24  years.  The  rate  at  which  PCT  might  sell  these 
lands  would  increase  with  construction  of  the  Thompson  River  road.  The  impacts  of  development 
include  clearing  for  views  and  different  land  uses,  reduction  in  streamside  vegetation  and  loss  of 
bank  stability  due  to  clearing,  creation  of  lawns  and  pastures,  septic  systems,  access  roads,  home 
sites,  etc.  Additionally,  without  the  conservation  easement,  PCT  could  sell  its  land  to  other 
entities  that  might  not  adhere  to  Environmental  Forestry  and  SFIs  or  BMPs.  Conversely,  under 
different  ownership,  the  new  landowners  may  decide  not  to  manage  the  subject  land  or  portions  of 
it  for  commercial  timber,  but  rather  for  some  other  purpose  (e.g.  landfills,  commercial  operations, 
game  farms,  gas  stations,  etc.).  Under  this  scenario,  the  land/soil  impacts  associated  with  timber 
harvest  could  be  reduced,  but  may  be  increased  by  other  land  uses. 

c.  Without  Public  Access:  The  impacts  to  soil  and  land  resources  would  be  similar  to  the 

proposed  action  alternative,  as  a  conservation  easement  would  be  in  place  for  the  entire  proposed 
project  area.  Without  a  guarantee  of  public  access,  land  impacts  from  public  recreational  uses 
(along  roads,  off-road  vehicles,  stream  banks)  would  be  less  than  under  the  proposed  alternative. 

d.  Fisher  or  Thompson:  The  result  of  this  alternative  would  be  intermediate  between  the 
proposed  action  and  the  no  action  alternative.  The  lands  that  would  be  covered  by  the 
conservation  easement  in  either  the  Fisher  or  the  Thompson,  depending  on  the  final  decision, 
would  continue  to  be  managed  for  timber  and  other  resource  commodities.  These  activities  will 
result  in  impacts  similar  to  those  described  under  the  proposed  action  above.  The  impacts  to  land 
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resources  would  be  minimized  as  they  would  be  managed  consistent  with  the  Environmental 
Principles,  BMPs,  SFI,  the  conservation  easement  terms,  and  applicable  laws.  Soil  productivity 
for  forest  management  purposes  would  be  maintained. 

On  those  lands  not  covered  by  the  conservation  easement,  the  land  may  continue  to  be  used  for 
timber  and  resource  management  by  the  current  landowner  or  converted  to  non-forest  uses  such 
as  residential  or  commercial  development.  On  lands  that  continue  to  be  managed  for  timber  and 
other  commodities,  the  land  resource  impacts  may  be  similar  to  the  proposed  action  for  the  time 
that  PCT  owns  the  land  However,  under  new  land  ownership,  the  land  may  not  be  managed  in 
the  same  way.  New  landowners  may  not  abide  by  the  Environmental  Principles,  SFI,  and  BMPs. 
Therefore,  over  the  long  term,  there  is  a  risk  that  the  lands  not  covered  by  the  conservation 
easement  would  have  greater  land  and  soil  impacts  than  those  lands  covered  by  the  conservation 
easement 

Some  of  the  lands  not  covered  by  the  proposed  conservation  easement  in  one  drainage  or  the 
other  would  be  converted  to  development  The  impacts  of  development  to  soils  and  land 
resources  would  be  variable  depending  on  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  development.  Residential 
and  cabin  development  along  rivers  and  tributaries  would  probably  result  in  varied  negative 
impacts  to  stream  banks  due  to  vegetation  removal  for  views,  lawns,  septic  systems,  pastures,  or 
conversion  to  other  nonforest  purposes.  Soil  productivity  may  or  may  not  be  maintained  on  lands 
not  covered  by  the  conservation  easement. 

e.  Blocks  of  Habitat:  The  impacts  to  land  and  soil  resources  would  be  intermediate  between 

the  proposed  action  and  no  action  alternatives.  Some  of  the  lands  encumbered  by  the  conservation 
easement  would  be  managed  in  perpetuity  according  to  environmental  principles,  BMPs,  and  SFI. 
Public  access  would  result  in  minor  impacts  described  for  the  proposed  action.  Lands  that  were 
not  included  within  the  proposed  conservation  easement  could  incur  the  effects  described  for  the 
no  action  alternative. 

2.    Air  Resources 

a.  Proposed  Action:  Impacts  to  air  resources  would  be  similar  to  existing  conditions  and 

could  include  smoke  from  slash  burning  associated  with  commercial  timber  harvest  and  dust  from 
unpaved  roads  Dust  would  also  be  expected  from  future  sand  and  gravel  or  other  mining 
operations  allowed  under  the  conservation  easement  The  impacts  of  mining  could  be  less  than  the 
no  action  alternative  due  to  some  of  the  mining  limitations.  Under  the  proposed  action  alternative, 
fewer  people  would  be  living  within  the  project  area  in  comparison  to  the  other  alternatives.  This 
would  reduce  potential  landowner  contributions  to  dust  and  smoke.  The  impacts  to  air  quality 
under  the  proposed  action  alternative  would  be  similar  to  current  levels  of  air  quality  impacts,  and 
these  would  likely  be  less  than  the  impacts  expected  for  the  four  other  alternatives 

The  expected  air  quality  impacts  associated  with  slash  burning  would  be  mitigated  by  landowner's 
compliance  with  Montana  Airshed  Cooperative  Dust  abatement  currently  takes  place  on  portions 
of  PCT's  gravel,  private  haul  road  in  the  Thompson  River,  but  not  on  most  of  the  adjoining  roads. 
The  temporary  and  minor  impacts  associated  with  dust  on  the  open  cost-share  and  other  gravel 
roads  would  continue  under  the  proposed  alternative.  Should  the  Thompson  River  road  be  paved. 
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traffic  into  and  through  the  valley  for  scenic  and  recreational  purposes  would  increase.  The  paving 
of  the  Thompson  River  road  would  reduce  dust  along  the  major  haul  road;  however,  the  increased 
traffic  off  the  main  road  for  recreational  activities  may  increase  the  dust  problem  on  adjoining 
roads.  Significant  dust  impacts  to  air  quality  fi^om  sand  and  gravel  or  other  commercial  operations 
would  be  mitigated  through  various  dust  abatement  techniques  such  as  water,  chemicals,  or  oil  as 
required  for  their  permits  of  operation.  The  impacts  of  recreational  use  on  air  quality  are  expected 
to  be  seasonal  and  minor.  Should  the  cumulative  impacts  of  dust  related  to  increased  recreational 
use  become  significant,  these  can  be  mitigated  by  dust  abatement  methods,  speed  controls, 
education,  and  road  closures. 

In  the  Fisher  and  Wolf  Creek  drainages,  the  major  haul  road  is  already  paved;  therefore,  the 
impacts  of  road  dust  would  be  primarily  due  to  commercial  and  recreational  drivers  on  open, 
unpaved  roads.  These  impacts  would  be  similar  to  those  described  above.  Fewer  and  less 
extensive  air  quality  impacts  could  be  expected  under  the  proposed  action  in  comparison  to  the  no 
action  alternative.  Overall,  air  quality  impacts  under  the  proposed  alternative  in  both  basins  are 
expected  to  be  short-term  and  minimal.  Acute  local  dust  problems  can  be  minimized  through 
appropriate  abatement  methods. 

b.  No  Action  Alternative:  Air  quality  impacts  would  be  similar  to  those  as  described  above 
for  commercial  timber  harvest,  and  sand/gravel  or  other  resource  extraction  for  the  backJands  or 
lands  not  suitable  for  development.  As  HBU  lands  become  developed,  recreational  traffic  along 
some  of  the  valley  bottom  roads  could  be  reduced  due  to  lack  of  public  access  across  private 
lands.  However,  traffic  on  remaining  open  roads  may  be  expected  to  increase  if  other  roads  are 
closed.  Further,  new  landowners  may  increase  air  pollution  for  commercial  or  other  industrial 
purposes  or  fi-om  wood  stove  smoke  and  other  burning  activities  not  associated  with  slash. 

c.  Without  Public  Access  Alternative:  Without  FWP  purchasing  public  access  rights  as 
part  of  the  proposed  conservation  easement,  it  is  likely  that,  over  time,  some  of  the  lands  within 
the  proposed  project  area  would  be  leased  or  sold  for  exclusive  recreational  purposes.  Under  this 
alternative,  dust  fi'om  recreational  users  on  gravel  roads  may  decrease  in  exclusive  recreational 
use  areas,  but  increase  in  remaining  open  road  areas  or  on  road-accessible  public  lands.  Overall, 
impacts  to  air  quality  would  be  similar  to  those  described  for  the  proposed  action. 

d.  Fisher  or  Thompson:  Under  this  alternative,  the  air  quality  impacts  for  the  area  selected 
for  the  conservation  easement  would  be  the  same  as  that  described  under  the  proposed  action 
alternative.  The  air  quality  impacts  for  the  area  with  no  conservation  easement  would  be  similar  to 
those  described  under  the  no  action  alternative. 

e.  Blocks  of  Habitat:  The  air  quality  impacts  for  the  conservation  easement  areas  would 
likely  be  a  mix  of  those  described  for  the  proposed  action  and  the  no  action  alternative. 

3.    Water  Resources 

a.  Proposed  Action:  Under  this  alternative,  the  impacts  to  water  quality  and  quantity 

would  continue  to  occur  at  current  or  reduced  levels  due  to  the  continuation  of  commercial 
timber  practices  and  other  allowed  resource  management  activities.  Commercial  timber  impacts  to 
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water  resources  include  water  pollution  from  gravel  road  dust,  increased  water  yields  from 
recently  managed  forests,  and  possible  direct  impacts  from  streamside  logging,  road  building,  and 
maintenance  activities  However,  these  impacts  would  be  mitigated  in  the  future  because  the 
conservation  easement  requires  the  landowner  comply  with  Montana's  BMPs,  SMZs,  and 
Environmental  Principles  Further,  the  conservation  easement  prohibits  mining  or  sand  and  gravel 
extraction  from  the  100-year  floodplain.  The  conservation  easement  also  prohibits  commercial 
and  residential  development  on  the  land  Therefore,  the  negative  impacts  to  water  quality  and 
quantity  that  might  occur  with  development  (e.g.  forest  removal  along  the  river  or  tributaries  for 
yards,  lawns,  pastures,  views,  commercial  timber,  septic  tanks,  and  other  land  uses)  would  not 
occur  under  the  proposed  alternative.  Further,  under  the  proposed  conservation  easement,  the 
landowner  is  restricted  on  the  number  of  land  divisions  so  that  most  of  the  conservation  easement 
lands  would  remain  in  large  manageable  tracts.  Keeping  lands  in  large  ownership  blocks  increases 
the  chance  for  better  cooperation  between  the  landowners  and  resource  agencies  to  address  water 
quality  and  quantity  issues  and  improves  overall  management  of  the  land  and  water  resources  over 
time  An  example  of  agreements  that  could  take  place  under  the  proposed  action  is  the 
implementation  of  a  Habitat  Conservation  Plan.  The  likelihood  of  landowners  agreeing  to  a 
Habitat  Conservation  Plan  under  other  alternatives  is  greatly  reduced  due  to  the  fragmentation  of 
ownership  that  might  occur.  The  construction  of  a  paved  Thompson  River  road  could  reduce 
sediment  transport  to  the  river  and  improve  water  quality. 

b.  No  Action  Alternative:  The  impacts  to  water  quality  and  quantity  could  increase 
significantly  under  this  alternative  due  to  expected  development  and  changes  of  current  land  uses 
on  HBU  lands  Development  could  eventually  include  almost  anything  from  scattered  cabins  to 
large  residential  structures  to  golf  courses,  feedlots,  game  farms,  and  industrial  developments. 
Under  this  alternative,  PCT  could  remove  most  timber  value  and  sell  the  land  first  to  developers 
or  large  tract  private  landowners.  Some  of  these  developers  or  landowners  could  ftirther 
subdivide  the  land  into  increasingly  smaller  lots,  particularly  along  the  river  and  tributary 
corridors    Smaller  tract  private  landowners  tend  to  remove  native  bench  and  streamside 
vegetation  for  views,  lawns,  pastures,  and  various  timber  products  that  help  pay  for  the  land 
purchase  Of  course,  not  all  landowners  would  do  this.  The  result  overall  would  likely  be  a  mosaic 
of  different  vegetative  regimes  along  the  stream  banks  and  associated  uplands  In  areas  where 
landowners  or  developers  removed  vegetation,  the  banks  may  begin  to  erode,  impacting  water 
quality  This  often  leads  to  increased  riprap  to  prevent  erosion.  The  stream  energy  is  then 
channeled  downstream  to  other  landowners  that  often  attempt  to  protect  their  own  property  with 
nprap  Over  time,  the  water  quality  and  stream  fijnctions  can  become  slowly  degraded  to  a  point 
where  the  impacts  are  no  longer  cost-effective  to  correct.  In  addition,  under  this  alternative,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  obtain  sufficient  cooperation  between  multiple  landowners  and  state  or 
federal  officials  to  develop  a  habitat  enhancement  or  conservation  plan.  In  the  Thompson,  the 
construction  of  the  Thompson  River  road  might  improve  water  quality  with  respect  to  dust  and 
erosion,  but  increase  the  rate  of  development  and  the  associated  water  quality  impacts. 

c.  Without  Public  Access  Alternative:  Without  FWP  purchasing  public  access  as  part  of  the 
proposed  conservation  easement,  it  is  possible  that  over  time,  some  of  the  lands  within  the 
proposed  project  area  could  be  leased  or  sold  for  exclusive  recreational  purposes.  This  type  of 
land  use  change  should  not  affect  water  quality  directly.  However,  some  minor  impacts  may  occur 
off-site  from  dust  or  road  failures  due  to  increased  traffic  on  remaining  open  roads  and/or  on 
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public  lands.  Should  all  private  areas  under  the  conservation  easement  become  leased,  limiting 
public  use,  water  quality  along  streams  may  improve  in  some  areas  because  of  reduced  levels  of 
recreational  use  along  streams.  Overall,  impacts  to  water  quality  would  be  expected  to  be  similar 
to,  or  slightly  better  than,  those  described  for  the  proposed  action. 

d.  Fisher  or  Thompson:  Under  this  alternative,  the  water  quality  impacts  for  the  area  selected 
for  the  conservation  easement  would  be  the  similar  for  that  described  under  the  proposed 
alternative.  The  water  quality  impacts  for  the  basin  with  no  conservation  easement  would  be 
similar  to  that  described  under  the  no  action  alternative. 

e.  Blocks  of  Habitat:  The  water  quality  impacts  on  lands  affected  by  the  conservation  easement 
areas  would  be  similar  to  those  described  under  the  proposed  action  alternative.  The  water  quality 
impacts  for  the  areas  with  no  conservation  easement  would  be  similar  to  those  described  under 
the  no  action  alternative.  Putting  a  conservation  easement  on  only  sections  of  land,  although  they 
may  be  large,  allows  for  intervening  development  between  blocks.  Development  even  in  limited 
areas  could  significantly  impact  stream  hydrology  and  resulting  water  quality  as  described  under 
the  no  action  alternative. 

4.    Vegetation  Resources 

a.  Proposed  Action:  The  proposed  action  would  result  in  continued  commercial  forest 

management  primarily  for  the  purposes  of  fiber  production.  The  forest  management  would  be 
consistent  with  the  Environmental  Principles,  SFI,  and  BMPs,  as  well  as  the  mutually  agreed  upon 
Multi-Resource  Management  plan  (Appendix  F).  Forest  resources  would  be  managed  through  a 
variety  of  techniques  ranging  from  selective  tree  harvest  to  stand-replacement  cutting  units.  The 
Multi-Resource  Management  Plan  suggests  that  the  current  and  subsequent  landowners  would  be 
committed  to  managing  the  native  forest  in  such  a  way  that  there  would  be  a  diversity  of  stand 
types  on  the  landscape  at  any  one  time  similar  to  today's  stand  conditions.  The  landowner's 
current  management  strategy  is  to  establish  multi-staged  stands  with  varying  age  classes  and 
species  across  the  landscape.  The  Multi-Resource  Management  Plan  (Appendix  F)  establishes  a 
limit  to  clearcutting  such  that  no  more  than  20%  of  the  landowner's  annual  cut  area  can  be 
clearcut  in  any  one  year. 

Additionally,  under  this  alternative,  current  levels  of  grazing  can  continue  consistent  with  grazing 
BMPs.  At  present,  permitees  graze  approximately  1,100  AUMs  during  the  summer  in  Thompson 
River  project  area.  The  Fisher  River  project  area  receives  about  100  AUMs  of  grazing  each 
season.  According  to  the  landowner's  grazing  permits,  permitees  must  monitor  grazing  areas  to 
insure  riparian  and  other  vegetation  resources  are  improving  over  time  through  implementation  of 
various  techniques  such  as  exclusions,  rotational  grazing,  rest,  and  other  management  techniques. 

Under  this  alternative,  noxious  weeds  are  still  the  landowner's  responsibility.  PCT  has  developed 
a  Weed  Management  Plan.  Much  of  the  project  area  is  infested  with  noxious  weeds.  However, 
conservation  easements  are  not  a  tool  that  can  require  landowners  to  control  noxious  weeds. 
That  requirement  currently  exists  under  state  and  county  law. 
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Rare  and  threatened  plant  species  might  obtain  increased  recognition  or  protection  under  this 
alternative  due  to  the  need  for  FWP  to  complete  a  baseline  inventory.  The  baseline  may  locate 
some  unique  plants  or  vegetative  communities.  If  this  occurred,  the  landowner  could  attempt  to 
mitigate  the  effects  of  current  and  future  land  uses  to  unique,  rare,  threatened,  or  endangered 
plants  or  communities  to  maintain  consistency  with  the  biodiversity  objectives  of  Environmental 
Principles  and  SFl  wherever  possible 

b.  No  Action:  Under  this  alternative,  the  vegetation  management  of  the  HBU  lands  would 
probably  change  from  commercial  timber  to  small  private  tracts  typical  of  residential,  recreational, 
and  commercial  properties  Often,  PCT  removes  a  substantial  portion  of  the  commercial  timber 
prior  to  subdivision  and  sale  of  their  property.  Some  landowners  might  continue  to  tree  farm, 
others  may  clear  the  native  vegetation  for  pasture  or  hay  land  or  other  uses,  and  some  may  not 
manage  vegetation  at  all.  New  landowners  could  clear  some  vegetation  around  residential 
structures  and  install  fencing.  On  some  lands,  forest  succession  could  be  allowed  to  continue  with 
little  or  no  harvest;  the  forest  or  at  least  individual  trees  might  be  allowed  to  mature  and  remain 
on  the  landscape  for  long  periods.  No  vegetation  management  of  large  areas  could  increase 
potential  for  large-scale  fires.  Under  the  no  action  alternative,  some  of  the  native  vegetation  along 
streams  may  be  removed  and  replaced  with  lawns  or  pastures.  Overall,  native  forest  communities 
would  probably  dominate  the  landscape;  however,  the  native  stands  and  their  conditions  could  be 
highly  variable  and  interspersed  with  different  management  regimes  and  developments.  Vegetation 
on  backlands  not  sold  for  development  could  continue  to  be  managed  as  described  for  the 
proposed  action  alternative  until  those  lands  became  more  valuable  for  development  than  for 
continued  commercial  timber  management. 

Grazing  could  be  reduced  from  current  levels  should  HBU  lands  be  sold  for  development  or  other 
uses.  Private  stock  of  new  landowners  could  replace  some  of  the  commercial  permitted  livestock, 
but  grazing  would  likely  occur  on  private  parcels.  Management  actions  to  reduce  grazing  impacts 
to  riparian  and  other  vegetation  resources  that  are  now  part  of  grazing  BMPs  might  not  occur 
under  this  alternative. 

Under  this  alternative,  noxious  weeds  would  become  the  responsibility  of  many  new  landowners. 
Existing  laws  would  continue  to  apply  to  each  new  landowner.  It  is  unlikely  that  unique,  rare, 
threatened,  or  endangered  plant  species  would  be  identified  or  protected  due  to  the  lack  of  an 
inventory  and  monitoring. 

c.  Without  Public  Access  Alternative:  Under  this  alternative,  the  effect  of  exclusive 
recreational  use  on  some  or  all  of  the  land  would  not  likely  affect  current  vegetation  management 
Therefore,  impacts  to  vegetation  would  be  expected  to  be  generally  similar  to  those  described  for 
the  proposed  action  However,  some  improvements  in  streamside  vegetation  could  be  expected 
because  of  reduced  levels  of  recreational  use  along  some  streams. 

d.  Fisher  or  Thompson:  Under  this  alternative,  the  impacts  to  vegetation  for  the  basin  selected 
for  the  conservation  easement  would  be  the  similar  to  those  described  under  the  proposed 
alternative  The  vegetation  impacts  for  the  basin  with  no  conservation  easement  would  be  similar 
to  those  described  under  the  no  action  alternative. 
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e.     Blocks  of  Habitat:  The  vegetation  impacts  on  lands  affected  by  the  conservation  easement 
areas  would  be  similar  to  those  described  under  the  proposed  action  alternative.  The  vegetation 
impacts  for  the  areas  with  no  conservation  easement  would  be  similar  to  those  described  under 
the  no  action  alternative. 

5,    FishAVildlife  Resources 

a.  Proposed  Action:  The  proposed  action  should  benefit  fish  and  wildlife  habitat,  as  it  would 
prohibit  fijture  development  on  approximately  all  142,000  acres  and  limit  land  divisions  to  no 
more  than  35  landowners.  Habitat  fi'agmentation  due  to  development  and  varying  ownership 
patterns  would  not  occur  as  extensively  as  under  the  no  action  alternative.  Riparian  corridors  and 
deciduous  stream  bank  or  riparian  vegetation  under  the  proposed  action  should  remain  relatively 
intact  due  to  recent  listing  of  bull  trout  and  the  requirement  of  landowner  to  comply  with 
Environmental  Principles,  SFI,  and  BMPs.  The  limits  on  commercial  forestry  by  these 
commitments  will  benefit  fisheries  and  also  waterfowl,  semi-aquatic  fijrbearers,  native  grouse,  and 
nongame  birds  that  use  these  areas.  Commercial  forest  management  consistent  with  these  plans 
should  also  provide  some  protection  of  portions  of  the  critical  winter  range  sites.  However,  the 
practice  of  commercial  timber  management  will  not  favor  all  wildlife  equally  and  will  have  some 
significant  impacts  to  those  wildlife  species  dependent  on  older  or  continuous  forests,  such  as 
Goshawk  or  Brown  Creepers.  Commercial  timber  management  will  tend  to  favor  those  species 
more  adapted  to  managed  forest  conditions,  such  as  white-tailed  deer,  mule  deer,  and  elk.  The 
proposed  project  will  not  allow  people  to  live  on  important  big  game  winter  ranges  or 
concentration  areas  eliminating  the  potential  for  human-wildlife  conflicts  associated  with  feeding, 
salting,  pets  (e.g.,  dogs),  game  damage,  and  other  similar  problems.  Other  big  game  species  such 
as  black  bears  and  mountain  lions  will  benefit  fi'om  the  continued  maintenance  of  open  space  and 
reduction  in  potential  human-wildlife  conflicts  that  result  fi-om  subdivision  and  development.  The 
proposed  action  also  prohibits  commercial  feedlots  and  alternative  livestock  operations  that  can 
cause  conflicts  or  impacts  to  wildlife. 

The  proposed  action  should  provide  some  benefit  to  most  forest  carnivores  such  as  weasels, 
coyotes,  bobcats,  fisher,  wolverine,  and  lynx  by  maintaining  open  and  undeveloped  lands  within 
two  major  basins  adjacent  to  large  tracts  of  federal  ownership  lands  at  higher  elevations.  Further, 
maintaining  forest  in  early  successional  stages  will  tend  to  increase  or  maintain  high  small  mammal 
populations  important  to  some  of  these  carnivores.  The  proposed  project  may  not  benefit  marten, 
as  this  species  inhabits  the  higher  elevation  habitats  not  included  within  the  project  area. 

b.  No  Action  Alternative:  Under  this  alternative,  impacts  to  fish  and  wildlife  could 
eventually  be  greater  and  more  significant  than  under  the  proposed  action  alternative.  Without  the 
conservation  easement,  HBU  lands  could  eventually  be  developed  and  converted  to  other  land 
uses.  Some  of  these  might  be  beneficial  to  some  species  of  wildlife  if  fijture  landowners  favored 
more  continuous  or  older  forest  conditions.  However,  the  overall  habitat  conditions  within  the 
project  areas  would  likely  become  more  ft-agmented  with  some  landowners  favoring  agricultural 
or  commercial  land  uses  and  others  tree  farms  or  cabin/recreational  sites.  Also,  if  no  action 
occurred,  human  developments  on  winter  ranges  and  along  the  valley  bottoms  could  dramatically 
increase  human-wildlife  conflicts,  particularly  with  deer,  elk,  black  bear,  possibly  grizzly  bears, 
and  mountain  lions.  The  proximity  of  expanded  human  developments  within  these  river  basins 
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could  increase  harvest  of  some  wildlife,  as  public  use  becomes  more  concentrated  on  remaining 
open  lands.  On  the  other  hand,  the  closing  of  private  lands  to  recreational  use  could  concentrate 
big  game  animals  on  some  of  these  private  lands.  This  in  turn  could  lead  to  game  damage  issues 
that  often  result  in  unpopular  season  structures,  specialized  permits,  and  other  actions  to  reduce 
game  populations. 

Under  this  alternative,  future  landowners  may  not  follow  Environmental  Principles,  SFI,  nor 
BMPs  This  could  allow  greater  impacts  to  riparian  areas,  stream  banks,  wetlands,  and  overall 
forest  conditions  than  under  the  proposed  action.  Cumulative  effects  of  development  along  rivers 
where  private  landowners  tend  to  remove  riparian  vegetation  could  degrade  riparian  and  fish 
habitats  This  could  also  be  detrimental  to  semi-aquatic  furbearers,  waterfowl,  and  a  variety  of 
high-priority  songbirds  such  as  Veery,  Willow  Flycatcher  or  Red-eyed  Vireo.  Under  the  no  action 
alternative,  the  lands  could  eventually  be  split  into  hundreds  of  ownerships  making  habitat 
enhancement  or  restoration  activities  virtually  impossible. 

Under  the  no  action  alternative,  game  farms  and  resource  extraction  activities  on  project  area 
lands  would  not  be  restricted.  Fences  associated  with  developments  such  as  these  or  other 
commercial  ventures  could  inhibit  wildlife  movements. 

The  combination  of  the  construction  of  the  paved  Thompson  River  road  with  no  action  alternative 
may  accelerate  development  rates  and  encourage  other  commercial  or  industrial  developments. 

c.  Without  Public  Access  Alternative:  Under  this  alternative,  the  impacts  associated  with 
subdivision  and  development  would  not  occur.  The  effect  of  exclusive  recreational  use  on  some  or 
all  of  the  land  in  the  project  area  would  not  significantly  affect  big  game  populations,  but  could 
probably  affect  animal  distribution  and  herd  composition  based  on  hunting  pressure.  FWP 
estimates  that  if  the  public  could  not  access  the  proposed  project  area,  overall  hunting  pressure 
could  be  reduced  by  as  much  as  40%  in  the  analysis  areas  (Appendix  E).  Reduced  public  hunting 
pressure  in  some  areas  could  increase  the  number  of  trophy  animals  in  the  herd  However, 
reduced  public  hunting  in  some  areas  could  increase  hunting  pressure  in  open  areas  or  on  public 
lands,  potentially  causing  local  decline  in  animal  numbers  and  concentrations  on  lands  without 
public  hunting  (Appendix  E).  The  effect  of  reducing  overall  public  access  for  other  recreational 
pursuits  such  as  camping,  hiking,  or  snowmobiling  could  positively  benefit  grizzly  bears  and 
mountain  lions,  and  possibly  other  species  that  come  into  repeated  conflict  with  people.   Reduced 
public  access  to  the  river  corridor  may  increase  populations  offish  in  certain  stream  sections.  In 
general,  the  impacts  of  the  conservation  easement  without  public  access  may  be  somewhat 
beneficial  to  populations  offish  and  wildlife,  where  public  access  is  restricted  or  reduced.  It  may 
reduce  public  hunting  and  recreational  interest  in  the  basins  due  to  reduced  access,  but  could 
increase  hunting  pressure  on  adjacent  public  and  accessible  private  lands  and  along  open  roads. 
Construction  of  the  paved  Thompson  River  road  could  further  increase  outfitter  use  of  the  project 
area 

d.  Fisher  or  Thompson:  Under  this  alternative,  the  impacts  to  fish  and  wildlife  for  the  basin 
selected  for  the  conservation  easement  would  be  the  similar  to  those  described  under  the 
proposed  alternative  The  fish  and  wildlife  impacts  for  the  basin  with  no  conservation  easement 
would  be  similar  to  those  described  under  the  no  action  alternative. 
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e.     Blocks  of  Habitat:  The  direct  benefits  to  fish  and  wildlife  habitat  on  lands  covered  by  the 
proposed  conservation  easement  areas  would  be  similar  to  those  described  under  the  proposed 
action  alternative.  The  impacts  to  fish  and  wildlife  habitat  on  lands  with  no  conservation  easement 
would  be  similar  to  those  described  under  the  no  action  alternative.  Depending  on  the 
juxtaposition  of  the  conservation  easement  lands  with  unencumbered  lands,  this  alternative  could 
reduce  overall  habitat  security  for  some  wildlife  species.  Blocks  or  parcels  of  land  within  the 
project  areas  could  be  vulnerable  to  development,  commercial  uses,  leasing,  and  other  activities 
without  the  benefit  of  the  conservation  easement.  Habitat  integrity  or  continuity  across  the  whole 
valley  would  not  be  as  great  as  under  the  proposed  action.  Human-wildlife  conflicts  would  still 
occur  within  the  project  area  depending  on  location  and  extent  of  that  development.  The  fish  and 
wildlife  impacts  that  could  occur  under  this  alternative  might  unfold  more  rapidly  with 
construction  of  the  new  Thompson  River  road. 

B.  Human  Environment 

1.    Land  Use/Physical  Impacts 

a.  Proposed  Action:  The  proposed  action  would  help  maintain  the  current  land  uses  such  as 

timber,  grazing,  and  recreation  within  the  two  river  basins.  The  sustained  land  management 
activities  would  primarily  include  commercial  timber  harvest  (21-56  million  board  feet  per  year), 
grazing  (1,300  AUMs),  limited  sand  and  gravel  extraction,  rock  gathering,  and  public  recreation. 
The  project  area  lands  have  provided  an  annual  average  of  nearly  42,000  hunter  days  and  10,000- 
15,000  angler  days  each  year.  In  addition,  although  mineral  potential  within  the  project  area  is 
expected  to  be  negligible  or  minimal,  the  landowner  would  retain  most  mineral  development  rights 
where  they  have  subsurface  ownership  of  minerals.  The  conservation  easement  would  not  affect 
other  subsurface  mineral  rights.  The  conservation  easement  would  remove  other  potential 
residential  or  commercial  uses  such  as  game  farms,  exclusive  outfitting,  homes,  cabins,  gas 
stations,  commercial  buildings,  recreational  facilities,  and  advertising  on  lands  affected  by  the 
conservation  easement.  The  fact  that  land  uses  would  not  change  substantially  in  the  future  may 
make  this  region  unique,  adding  to  the  area's  recreational  and  other  social  values.  Recreational 
uses  could  be  expected  to  continue  at  or  above  current  levels.  Details  of  expected  land  use 
changes  and  resulting  socio-economic  effects  are  presented  for  the  proposed  action  in  the 
attached  Socioeconomic  Report  (Appendix  D). 

The  conservation  easement  would  have  no  direct  effect,  but  could  have  indirect  effects  on 
adjoining  private  and  DNRC  school  trust  lands.  Some  of  the  private  lands  are  used  for  cabins, 
while  others  are  used  for  livestock  operations.  There  are  at  least  1 8  school  trust  sections  or 
parcels  that  touch  or  straddle  the  Thompson  River  or  other  major  tributaries.  Currently,  DNRC 
administers  64  leased  cabin  sites  on  these  lands  in  the  Thompson.  In  the  Fisher,  DRNC  manages 
approximately  six  school  trust  sections  touching  the  Fisher  River  or  Wolf  Creek,  but  they 
currently  do  not  lease  any  sites  for  cabins  or  homes.  It  is  hard  to  predict  what  effect  the  proposed 
conservation  easement  might  have  on  either  the  private  lands  or  DNRC's  overall  management  of 
school  trust  lands  in  either  basin.  The  potential  indirect  effects  would  be  dependent  on  many 
factors,  including  construction  of  the  Thompson  River  road,  landowner  interests,  market 
demands,  DNRC  policies,  and  other  social  and  economic  factors. 
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b.  No  Action  Alternative:  If  the  proposed  conservation  easement  is  not  completed,  land 
uses,  particularly  on  HBU  lands,  could  change  from  resource-based  management  and  recreation 
to  cabin/home  site,  residential,  and  possibly  commercial  or  industrial    In  the  appraisal  report,  the 
author  estimates  it  would  take  24  years  for  all  river  and  benchlands  to  be  sold  This  would  result 
in  sale  of  at  least  357  tracts  with  an  average  construction  rate  of  6-8  new  houses  per  year 
(Appendix  D)  Conversion  to  residential  land  uses  could  reduce  timber  production  by  21-56 
million  board  feet  per  year  Hunting  effort  could  be  reduced  by  as  much  as  40%  and  angler  use  by 
25%  due  to  changes  in  public  access  Once  the  HBU  lands  were  developed,  other  lands  within 
these  basins  could  be  sold  for  development  or  other  purposes.  In  some  cases,  these  lands  may  no 
longer  be  used  for  commercial  timber  harvest,  but  for  private  recreation. 

Paving  of  the  Thompson  River  road  combined  with  the  no  action  alternative  might  increase  the 
rate  of  development  due  to  improved  and  year-round  access  A  change  in  land  uses  could  affect 
other  socioeconomic  aspects  of  the  community  described  below  and  detailed  in  the  attached 
Socioeconomic  Report  (Appendix  D). 

c.  Without  Public  Access  Alternative:  Should  development  rights  be  purchased  without 
public  access  on  PCT  lands,  land  use  could  change  from  open  public  recreational  lands  to  client- 
only  recreational  land  or  no  recreation  at  all.  This  could  benefit  outfitters  and  associated 
businesses;  however,  it  could  have  a  negative  impact  on  businesses  that  currently  support  general 
public  recreation.  Some  of  the  public  may  choose  to  recreate  elsewhere,  increasing  the  number  of 
users  on  nearby  open  lands  or  public  lands.  Reduced  hunter  access  to  the  HBU  lands  could  reduce 
hunter  effort  overall,  possibly  up  to  40%  (Appendix  E).  Other  land  uses  such  as  commercial 
timber,  grazing,  mining,  etc.  could  continue  under  this  alternative  as  it  would  under  the  proposed 
action. 

d.  Fisher  or  Thompson:  Under  this  alternative,  the  land  use  impacts  would  be  the  similar  to 
those  described  under  the  proposed  alternative  for  the  basin  and  county(s)  selected  for  the 
conservation  easement  The  land  use  impacts  for  the  basin  and  county(s)  with  no  conservation 
easement  would  be  similar  to  those  described  under  the  no  action  alternative. 

e.  Blocks  of  Habitat:  Land  uses  on  those  parcels  covered  by  the  proposed  conservation 
easement  areas  would  be  similar  to  those  described  under  the  proposed  action  alternative.  Land 
uses  would  change  to  development  on  those  parcels  with  no  conservation  easement  and  would  be 
similar  to  those  described  under  the  no  action  alternative.  The  result  would  be  a  mix  of  land  uses 
within  the  same  basin  The  impacts  to  recreation  would  be  intermediate  between  the  no  action  and 
proposed  action  alternatives 

2.    Noise/Electrical/Utility  Effects 

a.  Proposed  Action:  The  levels,  types,  and  extent  of  noise  would  remain  similar  to  current 

levels,  except  the  paving  of  the  Thompson  River  road  could  increase  traffic  noises.  Noise  would 
occur  from  activities  associated  with  commercial  timber  harvest,  mineral  extraction,  and 
recreation,  and  include  use  of  heavy  equipment,  logging  operations,  road  building,  chipping, 
hauling,  and  other  types  of  activities  associated  with  resource  management.  Noises  associated 
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with  residential  development  and  other  commercial  activities  would  not  occur.  At  present,  the 
Fisher  River  and  Wolf  Creek  and  the  upper  Thompson  River  area  from  Highway  2  south  to  Bend 
Ranger  Station  are  served  with  local  electricity  for  residential  uses.  Under  the  proposed  action, 
the  demand  for  extension  of  utilities  on  PCX  lands  would  be  minimal  as  this  ahemative  restricts  all 
fiiture  development. 

b.  No  Action  Alternative:  Under  this  alternative,  development  on  HBU  lands  would  likely 
occur.  Over  24  years,  it  is  expected  that  there  would  be  357  tracts  sold:  142  in  Lincoln  County, 
187  in  Sanders  County,  and  26  in  Flathead  County.  Resulting  sales  of  land  and  possible 
development  may  decrease  noises  associated  with  commercial  timber  harvest  and,  possibly,  sand 
and  gravel  or  other  mineral  extraction,  and  increase  the  types  of  noises  associated  with  human 
developments.  Such  noises  would  include  building,  traffic  noise,  particularly  if  the  Thompson 
River  road  is  constructed  with  no  conservation  easement,  sounds  associated  with  people  (dogs, 
mowing,  off-road  vehicles,  etc).  The  need  for  utility  and  other  services  would  likely  increase 
under  this  alternative.  The  net  revenue  gain  from  increased  property  taxes  on  residential 
development  may  not  totally  flind  the  needed  services  of  the  new  developments  (Socioeconomic 
Report,  Appendix  D). 

c.  Without  Public  Access  Alternative:  Under  this  alternative,  the  noise  impacts  associated 
with  subdivision  and  development  of  HBU  lands  would  not  occur.  The  effect  of  exclusive 
recreational  use  might  reduce  noises  associated  with  public  recreation  on  those  leased  parcels 
except  when  in  use  by  clients.  FWP  estimates  that  if  the  public  were  not  able  to  access  the  HBU 
lands  in  the  project  area,  overall  hunting  pressure  and  perhaps  other  forms  of  recreation  would  be 
reduced  by  approximately  40%  (Appendix  E).  Reduced  public  recreation  would  reduce  traffic  and 
other  noises  throughout  the  basins.  However,  reduced  public  access  in  closed  areas  may  increase 
recreational  activities  above  current  levels  on  remaining  open  roads  and  public  lands.  Reduced 
public  access  to  the  river  corridor  may  decrease  some  public  use  and  public  noises  in  some  areas. 
In  general,  the  impacts  of  the  conservation  easement  without  public  access  may  decrease  noises 
associated  with  recreation.  Other  noises  such  as  those  associated  with  commercial  timber  harvest 
and  other  resource  extraction  activities  would  be  similar  to  the  levels  and  extent  described  under 
the  proposed  action. 

d.  Fisher  or  Thompson:  Under  this  alternative,  the  impacts  of  noise  and  utilities  would  be 
similar  to  those  described  under  the  proposed  alternative  for  the  basin  selected  for  the 
conservation  easement.  The  noise  and  utility  impacts  for  the  basin  with  no  conservation  easement 
would  be  similar  to  those  described  under  the  no  action  alternative. 

e.  Blocks  of  Habitat:  The  extent,  types,  and  levels  of  noise  and  utility  demands  on  lands 
covered  by  the  proposed  conservation  easement  areas  would  be  similar  to  those  described  under 
the  proposed  action  alternative.  The  extent  and  types  or  levels  of  noise  and  utility  demands  on 
lands  with  no  conservation  easement  would  be  similar  to  those  described  under  the  no  action. 

3.    Risk/Health/Safety  Hazards 

a.  Proposed  Action:  The  proposed  action  would  result  in  few  significant  changes  in  the 

risks  or  safety  hazards  to  people  other  than  those  that  already  exists.  At  present,  there  are  known 
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health/safety  risks  associated  with  logging  and  other  aspects  of  commercial  timber  management, 
public  travel  on  gravel  roads  used  for  logging,  other  resource  management  activities,  mining,  and 
public  hunting  or  recreation  These  would  not  change  under  the  proposed  action.  There  are  also 
risks  that  currently  occupied  human  developments  within  and  near  the  proposed  conservation 
easement  area  (approximately  64  DNRC  leases,  20  private  homes  or  cabins)  could  be  threatened 
by  wildfire  Under  the  proposed  action  alternative,  it  is  likely  that  the  landowner  would  minimize 
wildfire  risks  through  proper  disposal  of  slash,  careful  management  of  logging  activities  during 
fire  seasons,  and  their  ability  to  impose  restrictions  on  certain  public  uses  during  extreme  fire 
seasons. 

b.  No  Action  Alternative:  Under  this  alternative,  development  would  occur  along  the  river 
and  benchlands  in  both  valleys,  altering  current  land  uses  and  management  regimes.  Commercial 
timber  production  may  or  may  not  continue  in  some  or  all  of  the  project  area.  With  less 
commercial  timber  production,  there  would  be  fewer  health  risks  associated  with  resource 
management  activities,  mining,  and  public  travel  on  logging  roads.  The  risks  of  public  hunting 
would  be  reduced  on  lands  no  longer  open  to  public  use.  However,  wildfire  risks  and  hazards 
would  probably  increase.  Less  commercial  harvest  might  affect  fijel  loads  within  and  around  the 
developed  areas  Roads  may  or  may  not  be  maintained.  The  presence  of  multiple  new  landowners 
could  alter  the  ability  to  use  prescribed  fire  to  reduce  fuel  loads,  and  could  make  it  more  difficult 
and  expensive  to  suppress  wildfires.  Without  the  proposed  conservation  easement,  there  would  be 
a  much  greater  risk  of  wildfire  in  these  basins  that  could  affect  a  much  greater  number  of  cabins, 
homes,  and  commercial  sites  than  with  the  conservation  easement.  Additionally,  the  public  costs 
to  protect  these  structures  could  dramatically  increase. 

c.  Without  Public  Access  Alternative:  Should  the  right  of  public  access  be  removed  from 
some  of  all  of  these  lands  in  the  fijture,  this  could  reduce  the  risks  to  health  and  safety  associated 
with  public  travel  on  logging  roads,  hunting,  and  other  recreational  pursuits.  The  other  effects 
would  be  similar  to  those  described  under  the  proposed  action. 

d.  Fisher  or  Thompson:  Under  this  alternative,  the  risks  to  health  and  safety  would  be 
similar  to  those  described  for  the  proposed  action  for  the  basin  selected  for  the  conservation 
easement  The  risks  to  health  and  safety  for  the  basin  with  no  conservation  easement  would  be 
similar  to  those  described  under  the  no  action  alternative. 

e.  Blocks  of  Habitat:  Health  and  safety  risks  on  those  parcels  covered  by  the  proposed 
conservation  easement  areas  would  be  similar  to  those  described  under  the  proposed  action 
alternative  Increases  to  health  and  safety  risks  described  for  the  no  action  alternative  might  occur 
on  those  parcels  without  the  conservation  easement.  The  result  would  be  a  mix  of  risks  within  the 
same  basin 

4.    Community  Impacts 

a.  Proposed  Action:  Under  the  proposed  action,  the  local  communities  within  the  project 

areas  may  stay  much  the  same  because  timber,  grazing,  and  recreation  would  likely  remain  the 
primary  economic  land  uses  within  the  project  area.  Commercial  facilities  such  as  gas  stations, 
private  campgrounds,  and  other  similar  activities  would  not  be  allowed  on  PCT  lands  affected  by 
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the  conservation  easement.  Details  of  the  proposed  action's  effect  on  community  and  public 
services  are  described  in  detail  in  the  attached  Socioeconomic  Report  (Appendix  D).  In  general, 
the  changes  to  the  local  community  would  be  minimal.  It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  other  private 
and  state  school  trust  lands  in  both  basins,  once  surrounded  by  the  proposed  conservation 
easement,  could  be  developed  for  recreational  cabin  or  home  sites  or  other  commercial  activities. 
The  effects  of  this  possibility  were  not  assessed  as  part  of  the  proposed  action  because  of  too 
many  unknown  variables. 

b.  No  Action  Alternative:  Under  this  alternative,  human  communities  could  become 
established  and/or  grow  within  the  project  area  by  as  much  as  357  total  new  residential  units  as 
described  in  the  Socioeconomic  Report  (Appendix  D)  and  under  land  use  impacts  above.  In  time, 
associated  commercial  development  could  occur  to  meet  local  needs,  further  changing  the 
community.  These  commercial  developments  could  include  private  campgrounds,  gas  stations, 
restaurants,  motels,  etc.  If  the  communities  grew,  the  demands  for  public  services  such  as  road 
maintenance,  fire  or  police  protection,  or  schools  could  also  increase.  The  community  impacts 
could  be  greater  in  the  Thompson  with  construction  of  a  paved  Thompson  River  road  in 
comparison  to  no  new  road  construction.  If  the  road  were  constructed  as  planned,  the  Thompson 
could  eventually  develop  into  a  year-round  community  with  the  associated  residential  and 
commercial  developments. 

c.  Without  Public  Access:  This  alternative  would  result  in  similar  impacts  as  the  proposed 
action.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  new  residents  to  the  area  on  DNRC  lands  or  other  private 
lands  may  be  somewhat  less  if  public  access  were  limited  on  project  area  lands. 

d.  Fisher  or  Thompson:  Under  this  alternative,  the  community  impacts  would  be  the  similar 
to  those  described  under  the  proposed  action  alternative  for  the  basin  selected  for  the 
conservation  easement.  The  community  impacts  for  the  basin  with  no  conservation  easement 
would  be  similar  to  those  described  under  the  no  action  alternative.  The  Thompson  would  be 
more  vulnerable  to  more  rapid  development  than  the  Fisher  if  a  new  paved  highway  is  constructed 
through  that  corridor,  particularly  if  FWP  only  completes  its  conservation  easement  in  the  Fisher. 

f.        Blocks  of  Habitat:  Community  impacts  associated  with  the  proposed  conservation 
easement  on  large  blocks  of  land  in  each  basin  would  probably  be  intermediate  between  the 
proposed  action  and  the  no  action  alternatives.  The  community  might  change  to  a  mix  of 
development  in  certain  areas  (e.g.,  on  those  lands  not  covered  by  the  conservation  easement,  thus 
creating  scattered  new  developments)  intermixed  with  open  space  on  blocks  included  in  the 
conservation  easement.  This  alternative  could  still  affect  the  value  of  DNRC  lands  for 
development,  but  the  impact  may  be  gradual  and  mediated  by  the  potential  for  development  on 
PCT's  lands. 

5.    County/Government  Financial  Impacts 

a.         Proposed  Action:  Under  this  alternative,  no  development  would  occur  within  the  project 
area  boundaries  on  PCT  lands  recognizing  that  development  could  occur  on  the  6,600  acres  of 
private  lands  or  on  other  lands  within  the  project  area.  The  impacts  of  development  on  other  lands 
were  not  specifically  evaluated  in  the  Socioeconomic  Report.  Under  the  proposed  alternative,  the 
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existing  tax  revenues  for  PCT  lands  would  continue  at  the  current  level  roughly  $1.00  per  acre 
(Socioeconomic  Report,  Section  5  2,  Appendix  D)  The  proposed  action  would  not  result  in  a 
significant  demand  for  public  services  assuming  the  status  quo  for  the  area.  The  timberlands 
would  continue  to  produce  21-56  million  board  feet  that  would  be  processed  in  local  mills.  At 
present,  a  significant  portion  of  the  timber  processing  occurs  in  Flathead  County  Due  to  the 
proprietary  nature  of  information  on  past  or  future  planned  harvest  levels  and  distribution  of 
harvested  logs,  PCT  cannot  release  more  specific  data  or  information.  Therefore,  it  is  difficult  to 
predict  more  specific  county  impacts  under  the  proposed  action  for  timber  related  activities 

In  general,  there  would  be  significant  benefits  to  the  regional  economies  in  the  three-county  area 
based  on  maintenance  of  outdoor  recreational  opportunities.  The  estimated  annual  expenditures 
using  current  hunting  and  fishing  levels  are  $140,500  for  fishing  and  $856,000  for  hunting.  This  is 
equivalent  to  40  fijll  time  and  part-time  jobs  (Socio-economic  Report,  Section  5.4  1)  However, 
FWP  and  possibly  other  public  agencies  could  incur  additional  demands  for  services  related  to 
recreation  For  FWP,  some  of  the  additional  demands  could  be  met  using  the  Wildlife  Mitigation 
Trust  Fund.  For  DNRC  and  other  agencies,  the  demands  could  increase  workloads  and  other 
costs.  This  increased  demand  for  public  services  in  the  Thompson  would  probably  be  accelerated 
by  construction  of  the  proposed  paved  Thompson  River  road 

Due  to  the  size  of  this  project  and  the  possibility  for  up  to  35  subsequent  landowners,  FWP 
anticipates  it  will  incur  a  significant  increase  in  demand  on  its  resources  to  monitor  and  manage 
the  conservation  easement  (see  Monitoring  and  Management  Plan,  Appendix  G).  Actions  are 
required  to  insure  the  landowner  and  fijture  landowner(s)  comply  with  the  terms  of  the 
conservation  easement,  to  work  with  the  landowner  on  various  aspects  of  the  Multi-Resource 
Management  Plan,  and  to  implement  and  assist  the  Liaison  Team  Some  of  these  additional 
demands  will  be  incorporated  into  overall  FWP,  Helena,  and  Region  One's  conservation  easement 
management  program  under  Habitat  Montana.  However,  specific  tasks  such  as  the  baseline 
inventory  and  other  specialized  monitoring  costs  would  be  fijnded  using  interest  on  the  wildlife 
mitigation  trust  fijnd  FWP  estimates  annual  costs  to  overall  FWP  budget  could  be  as  high  as 
$5,000  -  $10,000  each  year  with  the  possibility  of  higher  costs  in  the  first  year.  Estimated  costs  to 
the  wildlife  mitigation  Trust  Fund  could  range  as  high  as  $10,000-$20,000  each  year  with  higher 
costs  expected  in  the  first  year 

In  addition  to  monitoring  costs,  the  proposed  action  would  increase  the  demand  for  information 

and  services  associated  with  current  or  increased  public  use  in  the  project  area  The  public  may 
request  maps,  brochures,  and  other  sources  of  information  to  inform  them  of  the  rules  associated 
with  recreating  on  PCT  easement  lands  Both  FWP  and  PCT  could  expect  an  increase  in  number 
of  phone  calls  and  other  requests  for  information  initially.  Additionally,  increasing  public  use 
could  necessitate  toilets,  improved  campgrounds,  increased  weed  control,  increased  road  or  trail 
maintenance,  and  other  Any  issues  that  develop  from  increasing  levels  of  public  use  on 
conservation  easement  lands  would  be  addressed  through  the  Liaison  Team. 

Should  public  recreation  increase  in  the  project  areas,  the  responsibilities  not  only  of  FWP  staff 
but  also  DNRC  and  the  Forest  Service  could  similariy  increase  There  may  be  an  increased 
demand  for  such  things  as  official  campgrounds,  improved  fishing  access  sites,  garbage  collection, 
bathroom  facilities,  water,  trails,  interpretive  sites,  and  historic  information.  Because  the  proposed 
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conservation  easement  restricts  most  structures  and  improvements,  some  of  the  facilities  could  be 
placed  on  public  lands.  Therefore,  the  conservation  easement  may  increase  demand  for  services 
from  DNRC  and  Forest  Service.  This  would  be  particularly  true  in  the  Thompson  River  project 
area  if  a  paved  road  is  constructed. 

b.  No  Action  Alternative:  Over  the  next  24  years,  the  no  action  alternative  would  result  in 
residential  development  at  the  level  of  eight  new  residences  per  year  in  Sanders  County,  six  in 
Lincoln  County  and  one  in  Flathead  County.  In  the  context  of  current  annual  rates  of  construction 
of  new  homes  in  both  Sanders  (80-100)  and  Lincoln  Counties  (170-200),  these  are  minor  impacts. 
The  level  of  development  would  add  about  $16,000-$  18,000  in  tax  revenues  annually  in  Sanders 
County  and  about  $12,000  in  Lincoln  County.  However,  with  regard  to  the  overall  county 
budgets  ($5.3  million  and  $6.5  million  annual  revenues  in  Sanders  and  Lincoln  Counties, 
respectively),  these  are  minor  impacts.  With  development,  the  new  landowners  could  require 
public  services  such  as  fire  and  police  protection  and  road  maintenance.  The  county's  cost  of 
providing  public  services  in  rural  settings  could  be  more  than  the  county  could  receive  in  local 
taxes  (Socioeconomic  Report,  Section  5.3).  Under  the  no-action  alternative  there  would  be  an 
estimated  9  and  1 3  students  could  be  added  to  the  Thompson  Falls  and  Libby  school  districts, 
respectively.  These  impacts  were  considered  to  be  zero  in  Thompson  Falls  due  to  increased 
number  of  students  in  that  district.  They  were  considered  zero  to  minor  if  new  students  replace 
those  currently  leaving  the  Libby  School  District. 

c.  Without  Public  Access:  Should  the  conservation  easement  exclude  public  access  on 
some  or  all  of  the  PCT  lands  in  the  project  area,  demand  for  some  of  the  public  services  could  be 
less  than  under  the  proposed  action.  Outfitters  would  likely  be  expected  to  take  care  of  client 
needs  on  conservation  easement  lands.  FWP  would  likely  have  fewer  long-term  demands  to  assist 
in  monitoring  and  managing  the  public  (per  Monitoring  and  Management  Plan,  Appendix  G)  in 
the  proposed  conservation  easement  area.  There  would  be  fewer  issues  for  the  Liaison  Team. 
Some  public  demands  on  Forest  Service  and  DNRC  could  still  occur  under  this  alternative 
because  of  the  number  of  cost-share  roads  and  amount  of  public  land  occurring  in  both  valleys. 
The  construction  of  a  paved  road  in  the  Thompson  would  likely  increase  public  use/needs  in  the 
valley,  even  without  a  conservation  easement  guaranteeing  public  access,  due  to  improved  access 
and  general  availability  of  other  public  and  private  land  for  recreation. 

d.  Fisher  or  Thompson:  Under  this  alternative,  the  public  service  impacts  would  be  similar 
to  those  described  for  the  proposed  alternative  for  the  basin  selected  for  the  conservation 
easement.  The  financial  impacts  for  the  county  with  no  conservation  easement  would  be  similar  to 
those  described  under  the  no  action  alternative. 

e.  Blocks  of  Habitat:  The  impacts  on  county  finances  and  public  services  would  be 
intermediate  between  the  proposed  and  no  action  alternatives.  There  would  be  some  development 
occurring  on  HBU  lands  and/or  those  blocks  not  covered  by  the  conservation  easement.  There 
would  be  no  development  on  other  large  blocks  Outdoor  recreation  would  continue  on  those 
large  blocks  under  the  conservation  easement  but  not  necessarily  on  other  blocks.  FWP  and  other 
public  agencies  could  have  fewer  demands  under  this  alternative  than  under  the  proposed 
alternative. 
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6.  Aesthetics/Scenic  Values 

a.  Proposed  Action:  The  proposed  action  would  maintain  a  managed  forest  landscape  and 
open  space.  Although  mining  and  other  resource  extraction  activities  could  continue  with 
limitations,  no  additional  residential  or  commercial  development  would  occur  on  PCT's  lands  in 
the  project  area  under  the  proposed  action.  In  general,  the  proposed  action  would  help  maintain 
the  current  aesthetics  of  both  the  Thompson  and  Fisher  River  valleys 

b.  No  Action  Alternative:  Eventual  subdivision  and  development  could  reduce  the  amount 
of  open  space  and  current  aesthetic  values.  Selling  HBU  lands  may  also  result  in  other  land 
management  regimes  not  necessarily  in  compliance  with  Environmental  Principles,  SFI,  and 
BMP's  This  might  lead  to  an  overall  decrease  in  aesthetics  of  the  area.  On  the  other  hand,  new 
landowners  may  encourage  the  return  of  mature  forest  through  other  management  schemes 
further  affecting  the  aesthetics.  With  development,  the  most  noticeable  impact  could  be  the 
addition  of  roads,  driveways,  structures,  and  the  associated  lights.  The  no  action  alternative  in 
combination  with  the  proposed  paved  road  in  the  Thompson  could  further  accelerate  a  change  in 
the  valley's  existing  aesthetics. 

c.  Without  Public  Access:  Under  this  alternative,  the  impact  to  aesthetics  would  be  similar 
to  that  described  under  the  proposed  alternative  because  of  the  conservation  easement  restrictions 
on  development  and  other  land  uses  The  issue  of  public  access  does  not  directly  affect  aesthetics. 

d.  Fisher  or  Thompson:  Under  this  alternative,  the  aesthetic  impacts  would  be  similar  to 
those  described  under  the  proposed  alternative  for  the  basin  selected  for  the  conservation 
easement.  The  aesthetic  impacts  for  the  basin  with  no  conservation  easement  would  be  similar  to 
those  described  under  the  no  action  alternative. 

e.  Blocks  of  Habitat:  A  decrease  in  scenic  or  aesthetic  values  would  occur  on  those  parcels 
not  covered  by  the  proposed  conservation  easement  and  could  affect  the  valleys  as  a  whole.  The 
status  quo  as  described  for  the  proposed  action  would  be  maintained  for  those  tracts  under  the 
proposed  conservation  easement.  The  result  of  this  alternative  would  be  impacts  that  are 
intermediate  between  the  no  action  and  proposed  action  alternatives. 

7.  Recreational  Values 

a.  Proposed  Action:  With  the  proposed  conservation  easement,  outdoor  public  recreation 
would  be  allowed  to  continue  on  these  lands  in  perpetuity,  subject  to  some  restrictions  that  are 
currently  in  place  (Appendix  C)  The  proposed  conservation  easement  would  maintain  public 
recreation,  particulariy  hunting  and  fishing,  as  a  primary  economic  value  in  the  three  County  area. 
The  annual  expenditures  for  fish  and  wildlife  recreation  both  from  in  county  and  out-of-county 
residents  range  between  $35  and  $315  per  day  (Socioeconomic  Report,  Section  5.4.1) 

b.  No  Action  Alternative:  Perpetual  public  access  would  not  be  guaranteed  on  project  area 
lands  The  HBU  lands  could  be  eventually  developed  possibly  decreasing  current  levels  of  public 
access  not  only  to  the  HBU  lands  but  also  to  other  PCT  and  public  lands  due  to  road  closures. 
Backlands  may  be  developed  or  leased  for  exclusive  recreational  use.  Under  this  alternative. 
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public  hunting  recreational  opportunities  could  be  reduced  by  as  much  as  40%  or  by  $856,750  in 
annual  out-of-county  hunting  expenditures.  Fishing  opportunities  could  be  reduced  by  an 
estimated  25%  due  to  loss  of  public  access.  This  would  result  in  an  estimated  loss  of  $140,000 
from  out-of-county  residents  per  year  (Socioeconomic  Report  Section  5.4.1).  Hunters  and  anglers 
may  decide  to  recreate  on  other  lands  in  the  region,  particularly  on  National  Forest  or  DNRC  or 
in  other  parts  of  the  state.  However,  due  to  lost  opportunities,  it  is  possible  that  some  hunters  and 
anglers  may  not  continue  to  pursue  hunting  and  fishing  at  all. 

c.  Without  Public  Access:  The  impact  to  recreational  opportunities  would  be  similar  to  that 
described  under  the  no  action  ahemative.  The  exception  would  be  that  the  HBU  lands  would  not 
be  developed  although  they  could  be  privately  leased.  Additionally,  backlands  could  be  leased 
along  with  HBU  lands.  If  leased  for  exclusive  recreational  use,  associated  public  hunting 
expenditures  could  decrease.  However,  out  of  state  hunting  expenditures  in  the  project  area  might 
increase. 

d.  Fisher  or  Thompson:  Under  this  alternative,  the  recreation  impacts  would  be  similar  to 
those  described  under  the  proposed  alternative  for  the  basin  selected  for  the  conservation 
easement.  The  recreational  impacts  for  the  basin  with  no  conservation  easement  would  be  similar 
to  those  described  under  the  no  action  alternative. 

e.  Blocks  of  Habitat:  A  decrease  in  recreational  opportunities  could  occur  on  those  parcels 
not  covered  by  the  proposed  conservation  easement  as  these  could  be  leased  for  exclusive 
outfitting.  However,  other  blocks  would  be  open  for  public  recreational  use  in  perpetuity.  The 
effect  of  this  alternative  on  recreation  would  be  somewhere  in  between  the  no  action  and 
proposed  action  alternatives. 

8.    Cultural/Historic  Resources 

a.  Proposed  Action:  As  part  of  the  public  review  process,  FWP  provides  Confederated 
Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes  and  the  Montana  Historic  Preservation  Office  with  this  draft  EA. 
Based  on  FWP's  experience  with  past  conservation  easements  on  working  ranches  and  other 
managed  private  lands,  the  proposed  conservation  easement  would  decrease  the  potential  impacts 
to  cultural  resources  due  to  the  conservation  easement's  limitations  on  development.  Therefore, 
the  impact  of  the  proposed  action  on  cultural  resources  would  be  less  than  the  no  action 
alternative. 

b.  No  Action:  Under  this  alternative,  development  for  residential  and  other  purposes  could 
lead  to  impacts  on  unknown  cultural  resources  within  the  project  area.  Because  the  lands  are 
private,  they  could  be  sold  without  any  cultural  review. 

c.  Without  Public  Access:  Under  this  alternative,  the  lands  could  not  be  developed  and 
there  would  be  no  guaranteed  public  access  in  the  ftiture.  The  potential  impacts  to  cultural 
resources  would  be  similar  to  the  proposed  action  because  of  the  limitation  on  development.  Lack 
of  public  access  could  probably  protect  some  cultural  resources,  as  public  use  would  be  limited. 
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d  Thompson  or  Fisher:  The  potential  impacts  to  cultural  resources  would  be  similar  to  the 

proposed  action  alternative  for  those  lands  affected  by  the  proposed  conservation  easement.  The 
lands  not  covered  by  the  proposed  conservation  easement  could  be  developed  leading  to  direct 
impacts  to  cultural  resources 

e.  Blocks  of  Habitat:  The  potential  impacts  to  cultural  resources  would  be  similar  to  the 

proposed  action  alternative  for  those  lands  affected  by  the  proposed  conservation  easement  The 
lands  not  covered  by  the  proposed  conservation  easement  could  be  developed  lead  to  direct 
impacts  to  cultural  resources. 

IX.  SUMMARY  AND  COMPARISON  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL  EFFECTS  AMONG 
ALTERNATIVES 

A.  Environmental  Effects 

Under  the  proposed  action,  the  land  would  continue  to  be  used  for  commercial  timber,  grazing, 
and  other  natural  resources  consistent  with  Environmental  Principles.  SFI,  and  BMP's  and 
specific  restrictions  for  mining.  No  development  would  occur  on  project  area  lands  owned  by 
PCT.  The  environmental  effects  of  this  alternative  would  likely  be  less  than  all  other  alternatives 
except  the  no  public  access  alternative  The  environmental  effects  of  the  no  public  access 
alternative  would  further  protect  the  soils,  vegetation,  and  wildlife  fi-om  impacts  associated  with 
public  use  The  proposed  action  would  maintain  open  space,  fish  and  wildlife  habitat,  promote 
improved  management  of  water  and  land  resources,  riparian  resources,  and  maintain  continuity 
and  consistent  management  of  forest  resources.  The  proposed  action  could  reduce  the  potential 
for  catastrophic  fires  However,  impacts  to  mature  and  older  trees  could  be  greater  under  the 
proposed  action  than  the  no  action  alternative  where  some  lands  may  be  managed  for  older 
growth  forests  over  time.  The  environmental  effects  of  the  Thompson  or  Fisher  alternative  and 
the  Blocks  of  Habitat  alternative  would  be  intermediate  between  the  no  action  and  proposed 
action  alternatives  The  no  action  alternative  would  have  the  greatest  impact  to  environmental 
resources  due  to  increased  development  along  waterways,  greater  habitat  fragmentation, 
increased  human-wildlife  conflicts,  and  decrease  in  the  ability  to  work  cooperatively  with  the 
many  landowners  that  would  ultimately  own  property  in  these  valleys. 

Under  the  proposed  action  and  no  public  access  alternatives,  FWP  would  meet  all  of  its  forest  and 
most  of  its  riparian/wetland  mitigation  obligation  under  the  wildlife  mitigation  program  for  Libby 
and  Hungry  Horse  Reservoirs  FWP  would  probably  meet  most  but  possibly  not  all  of  its  forest 
and  approximately  half  of  its  riparian/wetland  mitigation  obligations  under  the  Thompson  or 
Fisher  and  the  Blocks  of  Habitat  alternatives.  FWP  would  not  be  able  to  expend  all  of  the  money 
programmed  for  the  proposed  action.  FWP  would  implement  its  wildlife  mitigation  program 
elsewhere  in  the  Columbia  Basin  of  Montana  following  direction  in  existing  plans. 

B.  Human  Environment 

This  proposed  action  would  restrict  fijture  development  on  PCT  lands.  Under  the  no  action 
alternative,  the  riverfront  and  benchlands  would  be  sold  to  other  private  owners  over  the  next  24 
years  Backlands  as  well  as  other  PCT  lands  could  be  exclusively  outfitted.  Although  the  resulting 
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development  would  generate  home  construction  revenues,  jobs,  and  additional  taxes  for  the  local 
counties;  it  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  community  services  over  time  would  likely  exceed  the 
additional  revenues  (Socioeconomic  Report,  Section  5.2).  The  no  action  alternative  would  also 
result  in  a  loss  of  timber  production  and  public  recreational  opportunities.  Loss  of  public  access 
on  the  entire  project  area  (no  action  and  no  public  access  alternatives)  might  reduce  hunting  use 
by  as  much  as  40%  and  fishing  by  as  much  as  25%.  Although  the  recreational  uses  may  be 
distributed  elsewhere,  the  impacts  would  be  negative  to  the  local  recreational  economy  and 
businesses  in  the  area.  The  loss  of  recreational  opportunities  of  the  Thompson  or  Fisher  and 
Blocks  of  Habitat  alternatives  would  be  intermediate  between  the  proposed  action  and  no  action 
alternatives. 

Given  the  assumptions  made  in  the  Socioeconomic  Report,  the  costs  and  benefits  of  both  the 
proposed  action  and  the  no  action  alternatives  are  comparable  over  the  next  24  years.  The 
proposed  action  would  help  maintain  current  local  revenue  streams  from  timber  and  recreation 
and  forgo  future  revenues  from  development  and  taxes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  no  action 
alternative  would  result  in  increased  revenue  from  development  and  taxes  but  would  decrease 
revenues  from  timber  and  recreation.  Although  it  is  hard  to  predict  social  and  economic  changes 
over  longer  periods  of  time,  the  conservation  easement  would  be  placed  on  these  lands  in 
perpetuity.  Similarly,  development  under  the  no  action  alternative  can  also  be  considered  in 
perpetuity  The  chief  differences  between  these  two  alternatives  are  which  economic  sectors  are 
affected  rather  than  the  degree  of  overall  impact.  Therefore,  the  decision  from  the  socioeconomic 
point  of  view  comes  down  to  which  is  more  preferable  from  as  land  use  planning  perspective. 

X.         CUMULATIVE  EFFECTS 

FWP  must  consider  the  cumulative  effects  of  the  proposed  action  and  alternatives  with  other 
related  state  activities  that  might  occur  in  the  project  areas.  The  only  known  foreseeable  activity 
that  might  have  an  impact  or  influence  on  the  proposed  project  is  the  paving  of  the  Thompson 
River  road.  The  Forest  Service  and  Federal  Highway  Administration  have  already  completed  the 
initial  planning  and  scoping  phases  for  this  project.  This  draft  EA  has  identified  some  of  the 
cumulative  environmental  effects  the  proposed  paving  may  have  in  conjunction  with  the  no  action 
alternative  as  well  as  some  of  the  other  alternatives  where  appropriate. 

The  proposed  action  may  mitigate  some  of  the  secondary  development  effects  that  the  proposed 
paving  project  may  have  in  the  Thompson  In  general,  the  paving  project  could  accelerate  the  rate, 
extent,  and  type  of  land  development  in  the  Thompson  River  valley  with  or  without  the 
conservation  easement.  With  the  conservation  easement  in  place,  that  development,  should  it 
occur,  would  be  directed  to  lands  not  affected  by  the  proposed  conservation  easement.  Without 
the  conservation  easement,  that  development  could  be  directed  at  the  HBU  lands  as  well  as  other 
lands  in  the  Thompson  River  project  area. 

XL        SUMMARY  EVALUATION  OF  SIGNIFICANCE 

The  proposed  action  should  not  resuh  in  any  negative  significant  impacts  to  the  physical  or  the 
human  environment  The  no  action  alternative  could  eventually  lead  to  potentially  significant 
impacts  to  both  the  physical  and  human  environments,  should  development  occur.  Potential 
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impacts  could  include  degradation  of  riparian  and  fisheries  habitat  values,  loss  of  overall  habitat 
integrity,  loss  offish  and  wildlife  habitat,  increases  in  human-wildlife  conflicts,  and  loss  of 
revenues  associated  with  timber  and  recreation.  The  socioeconomic  impacts  of  the  proposed 
action  would  include  forgoing  development-sector  jobs  associated  with  357  new  homes  and 
associated  taxes.  The  magnitude  of  the  socioeconomic  effects  of  both  the  proposed  and  no  action 
alternatives  are  similar,  however,  each  alternative  would  affect  different  sectors  of  the  local 
economy  The  impacts  for  other  considered  alternatives  would  be  intermediate,  between  no  action 
and  the  proposed  action. 

XII.      EVALUATION  OF  NEED  FOR  AN  EIS 

Based  on  the  above  assessment,  which  has  not  identified  any  significant  negative  impacts  from  the 
proposed  action  or  State  actions  under  any  alternatives,  an  EIS  is  not  required,  and  an  EA  is  the 
appropriate  level  of  review. 

Xm.     PUBLIC  INVOLVEMENT 

Public  Comment 

FWP  has  conducted  preliminary  public  scoping  and  involvement  over  the  past  two  years  as  this 
project  was  being  developed.  We  prepared  a  slide  show  highlighting  this  potential  project  and 
presented  it  to  21  groups  and  approximately  500  people.  We  have  also  discussed  it  with  the 
Flathead,  Lincoln  and  Sanders  County  Commissioners,  our  Wildlife  Mitigation  Advisory 
Committee,  local  legislators,  and  FWP's  Citizen  Advisory  Committee.   The  project  has  been 
reported  in  20  different  newspaper  articles  in  nearly  all  the  local  northwest  Montana  papers  as 
well  as  one  radio  talk  show  and  in  FWP's  Montana  Outdoors  magazine. 

FWP  is  conducting  a  formal  public  review  of  this  draft  Environmental  Assessment, 
Socioeconomic  Report  and  Management  Plans  The  public  comment  period  will  run  3 1  days 
beginning  on  September  15th  and  ending  on  October  16,  2000.  Comments  on  the  draft  EA  can  be 
submitted  during  that  time  by  any  of  the  following  means: 

•  Email  to  gbissell^a state  mt. us  (subject:  PCT  project) 

•  Phone  in  your  comments  to  FWP  Kalispell  Headquarters  at  752-5501 

•  Fill  out  comment  forms  provided  at  public  meetings  and  various  FWP  offices: 

>  Kalispell  Headquarters  490  N.  Meridian  Rd. 

>  Missoula  Headquarters  3201  Spurgin  Rd 

>  Libby  Field  Station,  475  Fish  Hatchery  Rd. 

>  Thompson  Falls  Field  Office,  601  N.  Columbia 

•  Public  meetings,  with  an  open  house  starting  at  6:00  p.m.  followed  by  a  formal  hearing  at  7:00 
p.m.,  are  scheduled  as  follows, 

>  Poison    September  28,  Poison  Library,  2  First  Avenue  East 

>  Thompson  Falls    October  3,  County  Courthouse,  1111  Main 

>  Kalispell:   October  4,  FWP  Headquarters,  490  North  Meridian  Road 

>  Libby:  October  5,  First  National  Bank,  504  Mineral  Avenue 

•  Wnte  to  Thompson-Fisher  Project,  FWP,  490  N  Meridian  Rd,  Kalispell,  MT  59901 
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APPENDIX  A 
ENVIRONMENTAL  PRINCIPLES  --  RESOURCES 

As  one  of  the  largest  timberland  owners  in  the  United  States,  Plum  Creek  is  committed  to  being  the  leader 
in  environmental  1>  responsible  forest  resources  management  We  believe  the  stewardship  of  forest 
resources  is  fundamental  to  economically  prudent  timber  growth  and  harvest  Our  forest  management 
practices  are  based  on  sound  scientific  and  economic  principles  and  we  abide  by  all  legal  and  regulator.' 
requirements 

All  elements  of  Plum  Creek's  forest  management  activities,  including  site  preparation,  road  building, 
harvesting  and  reforestation,  are  conducted  according  to  the  following  principles; 

>  Sustainable  Forest  Management  -  Manage  our  forests  in  a  sustainable,  socially  responsible, 
economical  manner  Work  with  others  to  foster  the  concepts  of  land  stewardship  and  environmental 
responsibility 

>  Ecological  and  Structural  Diversity  —  Enhance  ecological  and  structural  diversity  where  feasible  and 
prudent  by  using  a  variety  of  silvicultural  techniques  and  by  retaming  a  diversity  of  vegetation  and 
unique  structural  features. 

>  Water  Quality  —  Meet  or  exceed  state  and  federal  standards  by  employing  Best  Management 
Practices  for  the  protection  of  water  quality  and  aquatic  resources,  including  the  retention  of  buffers 
along  streams,  lakes  and  wetlands. 

>  Air  Quality  --  Protect  air  qualit>  b\  burning  onl>  when  prescribed  burning  is  an  appropriate 
silvicultural  technique  for  the  improvement  of  forest  conditions  or  aesthetics  in  visually  sensitive 
areas  or  when  required  b\  law  for  hazard  abatement. 

>  Reforestation  —  Ensure  future  forest  growth  and  sustainable  productivity  by  reforesting  all  harvested 
areas  in  a  timcl>  manner  consistent  \sith  ecological  conditions  —  within  two  years  in  the  Cascades  and 
Southern  Regions,  and  five  years  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  Region. 

>  Soil  Conservation  —  Mamtain  soil  and  site  productivity  by  minimizing  soil  disturbance  and  by 
recycling  harvest  residues  for  soil  nutnent  enhancement. 

>  Fish  and  Wildlife  Resources  —  Conserve  fish  and  wildlife  resources  through  judicious  control  of  road 
access,  timber  har\est  management  and  cooperation  with  state  and  federal  fish  and  wildlife  agencies. 

>  Visual  Qualify  --  Recognize  and  manage  for  aesthetic  values  near  communities  and  major  travel 
corridors  by  using  appropriate  design  standards  and  harvest  methods 

y    Adjacent  Land  Management  —  Cooperate  with  adjacent  landowners  to  address  and  minimize  potential 
impacts  of  forest  management  activities. 

>  Research  and  Development  —  Appl\  new  scientific,  social  and  economic  information  to  improve 
silvicultural  practices  and  enhance  environmental  and  financial  performance 

>  Performance  Audits  -  Conduct  regular  performance  audits  to  ensure  that  environmental 
commitments  ha\e  been  met  or  exceeded  through  the  application  of  these  environmental  principles. 
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Foreword 

This  Sustainable  Forestr>'  Standard  and  its  Principles  and 
Objectives,  which  are  a  key  component  of  the  American  Forest  & 
Paper  Association  (AF&PA)  Sustainable  Forestry  Initiative 
(SFI)'""  program,  constitute  Program  Participants'  conunitment  to 
sustainable  forestn,'  and  the  measures  by  which  the  public  can 
monitor  and  evaluate  this  commitment.  Program  Participants  are 
actively  implementing  these  principles  and  practices.  Their 
objective  is  to  achieve  a  much  broader  practice  of  sustainable 
forestry  throughout  the  United  States.  In  this  way,  they  will 
perceptibly  improve  the  performance  of  memt>er  companies  and 
licensees,  and  will  set  new  standards  for  the  entire  forest  industry, 
as  well  as  for  other  forest  landowners. 

The  forest  products  industry  has  a  strong  record  of  stewardship  on 
the  land  it  owns  and  manages.  Forest  industry  lands  include  some 
of  the  most  productive  forests  in  the  world.  Innovative  programs 
to  create  habitats  and  landscapes,  and  to  enhance  the  diversity  of 
flora  and  fauna,  offer  excellent  examples  of  how  industry 
foresters  employ  modern  forest  science  in  the  protection  of 
locations  that  are  unique  in  their  geologic,  ecologic,  or  historic 
value.  Many  companies  have  effective  programs  to  extend  their 
technology  and  stewardship  knowledge  to  nonindustrial  private 
landowners  who  own  most  of  the  forestland  in  tiiis  countrv'.  At  the 
same  time,  these  forests  are  meeting  the  needs  of  our  society  for 
homebuilding  and  other  building  products,  as  well  as  for  printing, 
packaging,  and  sanitary  paper  products.  Program  Participants  in 
the  Sustainable  Forestry  Initiative^"  program  are  committed  to 
continue  to  provide  quality  products  to  their  customers 
worldwide. 

AF&PA  member  companies  are  equally  committed  to  protect  the 
health  and  safety  of  their  employees,  neighbors  and  the  public. 
This  commitment  is  embodied  in  the  AF&PA  Envu-onmental 
Health  &  Safety  Principles  which  all  members  are  required  to 
implement. 

These  Principles  and  Objectives  were  first  developed  as  part  of 
the  AF&PA  Sustainable  Forestry  Initiative  program  in  1994. 
Modification  and  implementation  as  an  industry  standard  was 
initiated  in  1997  and  first  published  in  1998.  Additional  improve- 
ments to  the  standard  were  adopted  in  November  1999  and 
published  in  February  2000,  following  a  thorough  review  by 
program  participants,  the  SFP"  Expert  Review  Panel  and  other 
stakeholders. 


Sustainable  Fo^'eslry  Inrtiaiive  (SFOS".  Susiainable  Foreslry  Initiative^",  and  SFI^ 
are  service  marks  of  (he  American  Foresi  &  Paper  Association. 
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1  Scope 

Sustainable  forestry  is  a  dynamic  concept  that 
will  evolve  with  experience  and  new  knowledge 
provided  through  research.  AF&PA  views  these 
Principles  and  Objectives  as  the  latest  of  many 
steps  in  a  progressive  evolution  of  United  States 
forestry  practices.  Tiirough  this  step.  Program 
Participants  seek  to  meet  the  needs  of  humanity 
for  essential  wood  and  paper  products  while 
protecting  and  enhancing  other  important  forest 
values. 

2  Principles  for 
Sustainable  Forestry 

America's  managed  forests  make  a  vital  contri- 
bution to  the  nation  and  to  the  world  by  provid- 
ing economic,  consumer,  environmental  and 
aesthetic  benefits  indispensable  to  our  quality  of 
life.  A  vital  forest-based  economy  provides  wood 
and  paper  products,  employment,  and  a  viable 
tax  base.  Accomplishing  sustainable  forestry  on 
private  land  requires  a  partnership  among 
landowners,  wood  producers,  contractors,  and 
the  companies  that  purchase  wood. 

Program  Participants,  therefore,  support  on 
forestland  they  manage  —  and  will  promote  on 
other  lands  —  sustainable  forestry  practices. 
Moreover.  Program  Participants  will  support 
efforts  to  protect  private  property  rights  and  the 
ability  of  all  private  landowners  to  sustainably 
manage  their  forestland.  This  support  stems  from 
the  AF&PA  membership's  belief  that  forest 
landowners  have  an  important  stewardship 
responsibility  and  commitment  to  society.  In 
keeping  with  this  responsibility,  the  members  of 
the  American  Forest  &  Paper  Association  and 
licensees  of  this  standard  support  the  following 
principles: 

2.1    Sustainable  Forestry 

To  practice  sustainable  forestry  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  present  without  compromising  the  ability 
of  future  generations  to  meet  their  own  needs  by 
practicing  a  land  stewardship  ethic  which 
integrates  the  reforestation,  managing,  growing, 
nurturing,  and  harvesting  of  trees  for  useful 
products  with  the  conservation  of  soil,  air  and 
water  quality,  wildlife  and  fish  habitat,  and 
aesthetics. 


2.2  Responsible  Practices 

To  use  in  forests,  and  promote  among  other 
forest  landowners,  sustainable  forestry  practices 
that  are  economically  and  environmentally 
responsible. 

2.3  Forest  Health  and  Productivity 

To  protect  forests  from  wildfire,  pests,  diseases, 
and  other  damaging  agents  in  order  to  maintain 
and  improve  long-term  forest  health  and  produc- 
tivity. 

2.4  Protecting  Special  Sites 

To  manage  forests  and  lands  of  special  signifi- 
cance (e.g..  biologically,  geologically,  or  histori- 
cally significant)  in  a  manner  that  takes  into 
account  their  unique  qualities. 

2.5  Continuous  Improvement 

To  continuously  improve  the  practice  of  forest 
management  and  also  to  monitor,  measure  and 
report  our  performance  in  achieving  our  commit- 
ment to  sustainable  forestry. 

3     Definitions 

There  are  a  number  of  terms  and  definitions 
associated  with  sustainable  forestry  that  have 
specific  meaning  within  this  standard.  The 
following  are  definitions  of  terms  used  in  this 
document: 

3.1  Principles:  The  vision  and  direction 
for  sustainable  forest  management. 

3.2  Objective:  A  fundamental  goal  of 
sustainable  forest  management. 

3.3  Performance  Measure:  A  means 
of  judging  whether  an  objective  has  been 
fiilfilled. 

3.4  Licensee:  A  company,  organization, 
or  individual  that  participates  in  the  SFI  Program 
through  a  contractual  agreement  with  the 
American  Forest  &  Paper  Association  to  abide 
by  these  Sustainable  Forestry  Standard 
Principles  and  Objectives. 

3.5  Program  Participants:  AF&PA 
members  and  SFI  Program  licensees. 

3.6  Research  Funding:  includes  direct 
financial  contributions  and  in-kind  support. 
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3.7  Reforestation:  The  reestablishment 
of  forest  cover  either  naturally  (by  natural 
seeding,  coppice,  or  root  suckers)  or  artificially 
(by  du"cct  seeding  or  planting). 

3.8  Afforestation:  The  establishment  of 
a  forest  or  stand  in  an  area  where  the  preceding 
vegetation  or  land  use  was  not  forest. 

3.9  Wildlife:  Includes  marine  and 
ft-eshwater  aquatic  and  terrestrial  fauna. 

3.10  Qualified  Resource 
Professional:  A  person  whose  training  and 
expenence  qualifies  him  or  her  to  make  forest 
management  recommendations.  Examples 
include  foresters,  soil  scientists,  hydrologists. 
forest  engineers,  fishen.'  and  wildlife  biologists 
or  technically  trained  .specialists  in  such  fields. 

3.11  Qualified  Logging  Professional: 

A  person  whose  training  and  experience  qualifies 
him  or  her  to  engage  in  the  business  of  harve.st- 
ing  forest  products.  Appropriate  SFI  approved 
training  requirements  are  developed  at  the  state 
level  with  input  from  loggers. 

3.12  Wood  Producer:  A  person  involved 
in  harvesting  or  regularly  supplying  wood  fiber 
sourced  directly  from  the  forest  for  commercial 
purposes:  includes  loggers  and  wood  dealers. 

3.13  Other  Wood  Suppliers:  A  person 
who  infrequently  delivers  wood  fiber  on  a  de 
minimis  scale.  Examples  include  farmers,  and 
small-  scale  land  clearing  operators. 

4     Sustainable  Forestry 
Objectives 

The  following  objectives  are  intended  to  provide 
measures  for  evaluating  Program  Panicipant's 
compliance  with  the  AF&PA  Sustainable 
Forestry  Principles.  Compliance  with  the 
standard  is  a  condition  of  continued  licensing  by. 
or  membership  in.  AF&PA. 

Performance  measures  in  this  standard  are 
written  in  the  future  tense  to  reflect  the  underly- 
ing premise  of  the  Sustainable  Forestry 
Principles,  which  is  continuous  improvement. 
While  Program  Participants  are  committed  to 
continuous  improvement  and  assessment,  these 
standard  principles  and  objectives  also  recognize 
the  sustainable  forestry  efforts  that  are  underway 


today  throughout  the  U.S.  forest  products 
industry. 

Owing  to  the  wide  diversity  of  forest  types  and 
conditions.  Program  Participants  recognize  that 
objectives  will  be  most  effective  if  they  are 
tailored  to  the  unique  forest  conditions  at  the 
regional,  ownership,  or  site  level.  For  this  reason. 
Program  Participants  will  individually  or  collec- 
tively —  at  the  site,  state,  or  regional  level  — 
adopt  performance  measures  that  are  most 
appropriate  for  the  given  forest  condition,  even  if 
they  are  different  from  those  stated  below, 
provided  they  are  fully  consistent  with  or  exceed 
the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  objectives  stated  in 
this  document. 

4.1    Objectives  for  Sustainable 
Forestry  on  Program  Participants' 
Forests 

4.1.1  Objective  1.  Broaden  the  practice  of 
sustainable  forestry  by  employing  an 
array  of  scientifically,  environmentally, 
and  economically  sound  practices  in  the 
growth,  harvest,  and  use  of  forests. 

4.1.1.1  Performance  Measures 

4.1.1.1.1  Program  Participants  will  define  their 
own  policies,  programs,  and  plans  to  implement 
and  achieve  the  AF&PA  Sustainable  Forestry 
Standard  Principles  and  Objectives. 

4.1.1.1.2  Program  Participants  will  (individual- 
ly, through  cooperative  efforts,  or  through 
AF&P.^)  provide  funding  for  forest  research  to 
improve  the  health,  productivity,  and  manage- 
ment of  all  forests,  as  well  as  to  better  understand 
the  role  of  managed  forests  in  sequestering 
carbon. 

4.1.1.1.3  Program  Participants  will  provide 
recreation  and  education  opportunities  for  the 
public  where  consistent  with  their  forest  manage- 
ment objectives. 

4.1.2  Objective  2.  Ensure  long-term  forest 
productivity  and  conservation  of  forest 
resources  through  prompt  reforestation, 
soil  conservation,  afforestation,  and 
other  measures. 

4.1.2.1  Performance  Measures 

4.1.2.1.1  Program  Participants  will  reforest  after 
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final  harvest  by  planting  or  direct  seeding  within 
two  years,  or  by  planned  natural  regeneration 
methods  within  five  years. 

4.1.2.1.2  Program  Participants  will  promote 
state-level  reporting  of  the  overall  rates  of 
reforestation  success  and  afforestation. 

4.1.2.1.3  Program  Participants  will  use  forest 
chemicals  prudently  (follow  all  applicable  label 
requirements,  Best  Management  Practices 
(BMPs).  and  meet  or  exceed  laws  and  regula- 
tions concerning  the  use  of  fertilizers,  herbicides, 
and  other  forest  chemicals)  to  improve  forest 
health  and  productivity,  while  protecting 
employees,  neighbors,  the  public,  and  the  forest 
environment. 

4.1.2.1.4  Program  Participants  will  implement 
management  practices  to  protect  and  enhance 
forest  and  soil  productivity. 

4.1.2.1.5  Program  Participants  will  manage  so 
as  to  protect  forests  from  damaging  agents  such 
as  wildfu^e,  pests,  and  diseases  to  maintain  and 
improve  long-term  forest  health  and  productivity. 

4.1.2.1.6  Program  Participants  that  utilize 
genetically  improved  seedlings,  including  those 
derived  through  biotechnology,  will  use  sound 
scientific  methods  and  follow  all  appropriate 
federal  and  state  regulations  and  other  interna- 
tionally applicable  protocols. 

4.1.3  Objective  3.  Protect  the  water  quality 
in  streams,  lakes,  and  other  waterbodies 
by  implementing  riparian  protection 
measures  based  on  soil  type,  terrain, 
vegetation,  and  other  applicable  factors. 

4.1.3.1  Performance  Measures 

4.1.3.1.1  Program  Participants  will  use  Best 
Management  Practices  developed  under 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA) 
approved  state  water  quality  programs  and  meet 
or  exceed  all  applicable  state  water  quality  laws 
and  regulations,  and  the  requirements  of  the 
federal  Clean  Water  Act. 

4.1.3.1.2  Program  Participants  will  develop 
(where  they  do  not  currently  exist),  implement, 
and  document  riparian  protection  measures  for 
all  perennial  streams  and  lakes  and  involve 


experts  at  the  state  level  to  help  identify  goals 
and  objectives  for  riparian  protection. 

4.1.3.1.3  Program  Participants  will,  individual- 
ly, through  cooperative  efforts,  or  through 
AF&PA,  provide  funding  for  water  quality 
research. 

4.1.3.1.4  Program  Participants  will  require  BMP 
training  for  employees  in  woodland  management 
and  wood  procurement  operations,  and  will 
encourage  training  for  forest  management  and 
harvesting  contractors. 

4.1.4  Objective  4.  Enhance  the  quality  of 
wildlife  habitat  by  developing  and 
implementing  measures  that  promote 
habitat  diversity  and  the  conservation  of 
forest  plants  and  animals. 

4.1.4.1  Performance  Measures 

4.1.4.1.1  Program  Participants  will  define  their 
own  policies,  programs,  and  plans  to  promote 
habitat  diversity. 

4.1.4.1.2  Program  Participants  will,  individual- 
ly, through  cooperative  efforts,  or  through 
AF&PA.  provide  funding  for  wildlife  research. 

4.1.5  Objective  5.  Manage  the  visual 
impact  of  clearcutting  and  all  other 
forest  operations. 

4.1.5.1  Performance  Measures 

4.1.5.1.1  Program  Participants  will  define  their 
own  policies,  programs,  and  plans  to  manage  the 
impact  of  harvesting  on  visual  quality. 

4.1.5.1.2  Program  Participants  will  develop  and 
adopt,  in  each  state  where  they  operate,  appropri- 
ate policies  for  managing  the  size,  shape,  and 
placement  of  clearcut  harvests.  The  average  size 
of  clearcut  harvest  areas  will  not  exceed  120 
acres,  except  when  necessary  to  respond  to  forest 
health  emergencies  or  other  natural  catastrophes. 

4.1.5.1.3  Program  Participants  will  adopt  a 
"green  up"  requirement,  under  which  past 
clearcut  harvest  areas  must  have  trees  at  least  3 
years  old  or  5  feet  high  at  the  desired  level  of 
stocking  before  adjacent  areas  may  be  clearcut; 
or  companies  may  adopt  other,  more  comprehen- 
sive methods  that  provide  age,  habitat  and 
aesthetic  diversity. 
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4.1.5.1.4  Program  Participants  will  use  harvest 
methods,  age  classes,  and  judicious  placement  of 
harvest  units  to  promote  diversity  across  the 

forest  landscape. 

4.1.6  Objective  6.  Manage  Program 
Participant  lands  of  ecologic,  geologic, 
or  historic  significance  in  a  manner  that 
recognizes  their  special  qualities. 

4.1.6.1  Performance  Measures 

4.1.6.1.1  Program  Participants  will  identify 
special  sites  and  manage  them  in  a  manner 
appropriate  to  their  unique  features.  Program 
Participants  are  encouraged  to  cooperate  with 
organizations  having  expertise  in  protecting 
special  places  to  suggest  how  these  lands  can  best 
be  managed  to  maintain  their  unique  character. 

4.1.7  Objective  7.  Contribute  to  biodiversi- 
ty by  enhancing  landscape  diversity  and 
providing  a  variety  of  habitats  and  plant 
communities. 

4.1.7.1  Performance  Measures 

4.1.7.1.1  Program  Participants  will  (individual- 
ly, through  cooperative  efforts,  or  through 
AF&PA),  provide  funding  for  research  to 
improve  the  science  and  understanding  of 
landscape  management,  ecosystem  functions, 
and  the  conservation  of  biological  diversity. 

4.1.7.1.2  Program  Panicipants  will  continually 
apply  the  knowledge  gained  through  research, 
science,  technology,  and  field  experience  to 
consersing  biological  diversity. 

4.1.8  Objective  8.  Help  ensure  the  most 
efficient  use  of  forest  resources. 

4.1.8.1  Performance  Measures 

4.1.8.1.1  Program  Panicipants  will  employ 
appropriate  forest  har\esting  technology  and 
manufacturing  processes  and  practices  to 
mmimize  wa.ste  and  ensure  efficient  utilization 
of  trees  harvested. 

4.2       Objectives  for  Sustainable 
Forestry  by  Program 
Participants  in  the 
Procurement  of  Wood  and 
Fiber  from  Wood  Producers, 
and  Landowners. 


4.2.1  Objective  9.  Broaden  the  practice  of 
sustainable  forestry  by  cooperating  with 
nonindustrial  landowners,  wood  produc- 
ers, consulting  foresters  and  Program 
Participants'  employees  who  have 
responsibility  in  wood  procurement  and 
landowner  assistance  programs. 


4.2.1.1. 


Performance  Measures 


4.2.1.1.1  Program  Participants  will  encourage 
landowners  to  reforest  following  harvest  and  to 
use  Best  Management  Practices,  by  providing 
information  on  the  environmental  and  economic 
advantages  of  these  practices. 

4.2.1.1.2  Program  Participants  will  work  closely 
with  state  logging  and  state  forestry  associations, 
appropriate  agencies  and  others  in  the  forestry 
community  to  fiirther  promote  the  professional- 
ism of  wood  producers  by  establishing  state 
groups  (where  none  exist)  and  by  cooperating 
with  existing  state  groups  to  promote  the  training 
and  education  of  wood  producers  in: 

i.      Awareness  of  AF&PA  Sustainable 
Forestry  Principles; 

ii.     Best  Management  Practices,  including 
road  construction  and  retirement,  site 
preparation,  streamside  management,  etc.; 

iii.    Regeneration,  forest  resource 
conservation,  and  aesthetics; 

iv.    Awareness  of  responsibilities  under 
the  Endangered  Species  Act  and  other 
measures  to  protect  and  enhance  wildlife 
habitat; 

V.     Logging  safety; 

vi.    OSHA  and  wage  and  hour  rules; 

vii.  Transportation; 

viii.  Business  management;  and 

ix.    Public  policy  and  outreach. 

4.2.1.1.3  Program  participants  will  support  and 
promote  efforts  of  state  groups  to  sponsor 
training  and  education  programs  for  wood 
producers,  employees  involved  in  procurement 
and  landowner  assistance,  and  contractors. 

4.2.1.1.4  AF&PA  will  collect  information  from 
it-s  members.  licen.sees,  state  groups,  and  other 
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sources  in  order  to  annually  report: 

i.     The  number  of  landowners  who  receive 
information  about  the  SFI  program, 
forest  regeneration,  BMPs,  and  wildlife 
habitat  management  from  contractors, 
company  employees,  and  others; 

ii.    The  number  of  wood  producers  and 
member  company  employees  who 
completed  each  year's  training  and 
education  programs;  and 

iii.  The  percentage  of  wood  delivered  by 
qualified  logging  professionals. 

4.2.1.1.5  Program  Participants  will  encourage 
landowners  to  utilize  the  services  of  qualified 
resource  professionals  and  qualified  logging 
professionals  in  applying  principles  of  sustain- 
able forest  management  on  their  lands. 

4.2.1.1.6  Program  Participants  will  ensure  their 
commitment  to  the  Sustainable  Forestry 
Standard  Principles  is  communicated  throughout 
all  levels  of  their  organizations  —  particularly  to 
mill  and  woodland  managers,  wood  procurement 
operations,  and  field  foresters. 

4.2.1.1.7  Program  Participants  will  support  and 
promote  efforts  by  consulting  foresters,  state  and 
federal  agencies,  state  groups,  and  programs  like 
the  American  Tree  Farm  System®,  to  encourage, 
educate  and  assist  nonindustrial  landowners  and 
to  encourage  them  to  apply  principles  of  sustain- 
able forest  management. 

4.2.1.1.8  Program  Participants  will  clearly  defme 
and  implement  their  own  policies,  programs,  and 
plans  to  ensure  that  mill  inventories  and  procure- 
ment practices  do  not  compromise  adherence  to 
the  Principles  of  Sustainable  Forestry. 

4.3      Objectives  for  Program 
Participants  for  Public 
Reporting  and  involvement  in 
the  Practice  of  Sustainable 
Forestry 

4.3.1  Objective  10.  Publicly  report  Program 
Participants'  progress  in  fulfilling  their 
commitment  to  sustainable  forestry. 


4.3.1.1  Performance  Measures 

4.3.1.1.1  Program  Participants  will  report 
annually  to  AF&PA  on  their  compliance  with 
AF&PA  Sustainable  Forestry  Standard  Principles 
and  Objectives. 

4.3.1.1.2  AF&PA  will  issue  an  annual  report  to 
the  public  on  Program  Participants  performance 
regarding  compliance  with  and  progress  on 
sustainable  forestry,  including  a  listing  of  all 
companies  complying  with  the  AF&PA 
Sustainable  Forestry  Standard  Principles  and 
Objectives. 

4.3.1.1.3  An  advisory  group  of  independent 
experts  will  assist  in  the  preparation  of  the 
annual  report,  including  validation  of  conclu- 
sions and  the  assessment  of  reported  progress. 

4.3.2  Objective  11.  Provide  opportunities 
for  the  public  and  the  forestry  communi- 
ty to  participate  in  the  commitment  to 
sustainable  forestry. 

4.3.2.1  Performance  Measures 

4.3.2.1.1  Program  Participants  will  support  and 
promote  appropriate  mechanisms  for  public 
outreach,  education,  and  involvement  related  to 
forest  management,  such  as:  800  numbers; 
environmental  education;  and/or  private  and 
public  sector  technical  assistance  programs. 

4.3.2.1.2  Program  Participants  will  establish,  at 
the  state,  or  other  appropriate  levels,  procedures 
to  address  concerns  raised  by  loggers,  consulting 
foresters,  employees,  the  public  or  Program 
Participants  regarding  practices  that  appear  to  be 
inconsistent  with  the  AF&PA  Sustainable 
Forestry  Standard  Principles  and  Objectives. 

4.3.2.1.3  Program  Participants  will  continue  to 
support  a  national  forum  of  wood  producers, 
landowners,  and  senior  industry  representatives, 
including  CEO  representation,  that  will  meet  at 
least  twice  annually  to  review  progress  toward 
the  AF&PA  Sustainable  Forestry  Standard 
Principles  and  Objectives.  The  results  of  each 
meeting  will  be  reported  to  the  AF&PA  Board  of 
Directors. 
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PUBLIC  USE  RESTRICTIONS 

A  Road  Use  In  general,  the  public  ma\  use  the  roads  located  on  the  Land  subject  to 

the  conditions  contained  herein  Road  access  for  public  use  may  be  limited  for  a  vanety  of  reasons  such 
as  the  protection  of  wildlife,  secunty,  prevention  of  sedimentation  from  logging  roads,  public  safety  and 
reducing  the  spread  of  noxious  weeds.  Extreme  fire  weather  or  other  hazardous  situations  may  also 
influence  the  extent  of  road  access  by  the  public  Road  restnctions  may  involve  cooperative  agreements 
between  other  private  landowners,  or  with  state  and  federal  government  agencies.  The  Landowner  may 
restrict  road  use  with  gates,  bamcades,  earthen  bamers,  and  signs  Landowner  will  enforce  the  following 
restnctions  on  all  road  systems  crossing  the  Land: 

i.  Vehicles  should  travel  at  slow  speeds  to  allow  for  a  safe  stopping  distance. 

ii.  The  public  must  yield  to  all  heavy  truck  and  equipment  traflfic 

iii.  Open  gates  ma\  be  locked  at  any  time  at  the  discretion  of  the  Landowner. 

iv.  No  motonzed  vehicles  are  allowed  off-road 

v.  On  roads  not  identified  as  open  on  the  current  Forest  Service  travel  plan  map,  a 

gate  without  a  sign  is  a  year-round  closure  to  all  motonzed  vehicles  whether  the  gate  is  open  or  closed. 

vi.  Road  restnctions  apply  behind  an  unmarked  gate,  even  if  the  gate  has  been 

vandalized  or  is  open.  An  open  road  behind  a  gate  must  be  specificalK  designated  as  such  by  a  sign. 
Gates  ma>  not  be  blocked  for  an\  reason.  Vehicles  which  block  a  gate  ma\  be  towed  at  the  vehicle 
owner's  expense. 

vii.         An  unsigned  earthen  barrier  is  considered  a  closure  to  all  motonzed  vehicles; 
provided  that  snowmobiles  may  use  these  roads  between  December  1  and  Apnl  1. 

viii.        Hikers,  horseback  nders,  and  mountain  bikers  are  allowed  behind  closed  gates, 
bamcades,  and  earthen  bamers    Motorized  vehicles,  including  dirt  bikes,  are  not  allowed 

B.  Hunting  and  Fishing     Hunting  and  fishing  on  the  Land  are  allowed  only  during  legal 
seasons,  and  pursuant  to  applicable  laws  and  regulations    Hunting  and/or  fishing  may  be  restricted  on 
the  Land  if  necessar\  for  resource  or  wildlife  management  upon  mutual  consent 

C.  Camping     Camping  is  permitted  on  the  Land  pursuant  to  the  following  restnctions: 

i.  Camping  is  limited  to  seven  days  in  duration. 

li  Campfires  may  not  be  left  unattended  and  must  be  fully  extinguished  before  the 

camper  leaves  the  campsite 

iii.         Tree  cutting  (including  firewood  cutting)  is  not  permitted  by  campers  or  other 
recreational  users  of  the  Land  without  a  permit 

IV  Toilets  within  300  feet  of  a  lake  or  stream  must  be  self  contained. 

\  Campers  must  pack  out  all  garbage  and  leave  a  clean  campsite. 

D       Other  Restnctions: 


I  Commercial  activity  on  the  Land  by  anyone  other  than  Landowner  is  permitted 

onK  with  a  wntten  permit  or  contract 

ii.  The  public's  nght  to  recreate  on  the  Land  does  not  include  the  right  to  trespass  on 

other  pn\ate  property  to  reach  the  Land 

iii  Violators  mas  lose  recreational  privileges  on  the  Land. 

IV  With  the  mutual  consent  of  the  Landowner  and  the  Department,  any  recreation 

activity  may  be  restnctcd  if  necessan.  for  resource  or  wildlife  management 
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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


Introduction.  This  report  compares  the  socioeconomic  impacts  of  two  management  alternatives 
for  140,491  acres  of  Plum  Creek  Timber  Company  (PCT)  lands  in  the  Thompson  and  Fisher 
River  drainages  of  Northwest  Montana.  The  alternatives  are:  1)  purchase  of  a  conservation 
easement  by  Montana  Department  of  Fish,  Wildlife  and  Parks  (FWP)  that  would  preclude 
residential  development  and  assure  continued  use  of  the  land  for  commercial  timber  production 
and  maintain  access  for  hunting,  fishing  and  other  public  uses  of  the  area  (purchase 
alternative)  or  2)  residential  development  (no  purchase  alternative).  The  lands  are  located 
primarily  in  Sanders  and  Lincoln  Counties. 

The  impacts  summarized  here  are  for  year  24  of  the  planning  period  (around  the  year  2025), 
and  rely  heavily  on  the  rate  of  residential  development  projected  by  the  appraisal  report  (Illi, 
2000).  Needless  to  say,  there  are  considerable  uncertainties  with  regard  to  projecting  this  far 
into  the  future.  The  major  findings  of  the  report  are  as  follows. 

Physical  impacts.  Under  the  no  purchase  alternative,  it  is  expected  that  there  would  be  357 
tracts  sold  over  the  next  24  years  with  142  in  Lincoln  County,  187  in  Sanders,  and  26  in 
Flathead  or  6  to  8  to  1  new  houses  per  year  for  these  counties,  respectively,  over  the  planning 
period.  Residential  development  would  ultimately  reduce  timber  production  by  21  to  56  million 
board  feet  per  year.  Hunting  use  would  be  reduced  by  40%  due  to  loss  of  access  and  winter 
range,  and  angler  days  would  be  reduced  by  25%  from  current  levels. 

County  financial  impacts.  The  no  purchase  alternative  would  result  in  residential  development 
at  the  level  of  8  new  residences  per  year  in  Sanders  County,  6  in  Lincoln  and  1  in  Flathead 
County.   In  the  context  of  Sanders  County's  annual  new  homes  (80  to  100)  and  Lincoln 
County's  new  homes  (170  to  200  per  year)  these  are  minor  impacts.  This  level  of  development 
would  add  about  16  to  18  thousand  dollars  in  tax  revenues  annually  in  Sanders  County  and 
about  $12,000  in  Lincoln  County.   However,  with  regard  to  the  overall  county  budgets  ($5.3 
million  and  $6.5  million  annual  revenues  in  Sanders  and  Lincoln  respectively)  these  are  minor 
impacts.  Additionally,  studies  in  Flathead  and  Gallatin  Counties  indicate  that  generally 
subdivision  and  development  of  forest  lands  end  up  costing  county  governments  more  than  they 
receive  in  property  taxes.   The  purchase  alternative  would  continue  the  status  quo. 

School  impacts.  It  is  most  likely  that  the  new  houses  would  be  built  by  wealthier  and  older 
individuals  compared  to  the  county  average  and  that  some  homes  may  be  second  homes  or 
summer  homes.  At  most,  development  might  bring  1.5  children  per  lot,  or  it  could  be  closer  to 
zero.   The  Thompson  Falls  school  district  could  see  an  increase  of  0  to  9  students  per  year  and 
Libby  could  see  0  to  13  per  year.  Conversations  with  school  superintendent's  offices  in  these 
districts  indicate  that  the  impacts  on  schools  could  be  "zero"  to  minor  associated  with  the  no 
purchase  altemafive.  The  purchase  alternative  would  continue  the  status  quo. 

County  regional  economic  impacts.   The  economic  impacts  associated  with  the  "no  purchase" 
alternative  would  vary  across  the  three  counties  (Sanders,  Lincoln,  and  Flathead).  While  most 
of  the  logging  associated  with  the  easement  lands  takes  place  in  Sanders  and  Lincoln  Counties, 
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most,  but  not  all,  of  the  manufacturing  associated  with  this  timber  takes  place  in  Flathead 
County  (PCT  does  operate  the  Ksanka  mill  outside  of  Eureka  in  Lincoln  County).  The 
purchase  alternative  would  continue  the  status  quo  with  regard  to  timber  production,  aside 
from  any  changes  in  Plum  Creek's  business  plans  independent  of  the  decision  analyzed  here. 
The  no  purchase  alternative  would  ultimately  reduce  timber  production  by  21  to  56  MBF/year 
and  result  in  the  loss  of  139  to  372  full  and  part-time  timber  related  jobs.  Because  Plum 
Creek's  plans  are  proprietary,  it  is  not  clear  how  this  impact  would  be  distributed  among  the 
three  counties  (or  whether  a  significant  percentage  would  occur  outside  of  the  analysis  area). 
Given  that  Flathead  County  is  much  larger  than  Sanders  and  Lincoln  Counties  (roughly  5  times 
the  size  of  Lincoln,  and  1 1  times  the  size  of  Sanders),  any  impacts  on  Flathead  County  would 
much  less  significant  in  the  context  of  the  entire  county  employment.   Therefore,  the  analysis 
focused  on  the  impacts  in  the  smaller  Sanders  and  Lincoln  County  economies.     Even  if  all  of 
the  reduction  in  timber  related  jobs  occurred  in  Flathead  County  (which  would  clearly  not  be 
the  case),  the  reduction  would  represent  less  than  1  %  of  total  county  employment.   The 
impacts  associated  with  subdivision  and  development  would  be  even  less  pronounced  in  the 
larger  Flathead  County  economy.   Under  the  assumption  that  50%  of  the  lost  timber  jobs  were 
within  Sanders  and  Lincoln  Counties,  the  impact  of  the  no  purchase  alternative  would  be  a  loss 
to  the  two  counties  of  70  to  185  direct  timber-related  jobs. 

The  no  purchase  alternative  would  substantially  reduce  hunting  and  fishing  use  of  the 
Thompson  and  Fisher  drainages  by  nonresidents  and  by  Montana  residents  from  outside  the 
Sanders  and  Lincoln  County  area.  Based  on  estimated  hunter  and  angler  expenditures,  there 
could  be  a  $140,500  loss  of  angler  and  $856,750  loss  in  hunter  expenditures.  These 
expenditures  are  estimated  to  support  about  40  full  and  part-time  jobs,  based  on  the  regional 
economic  impact  modeling  for  Sanders  and  Lincoln  County  using  the  IMPLAN  model.  The 
purchase  alternative  would  continue  the  status  quo. 

The  no  purchase  alternative  would  cause  construction  spending  impacts  (assumed  to  be  50% 
spent  within  Sanders  and  Lincoln  Counties)  from  14  new  homes  per  year  or  $1.05  million  in 
new  construction  expenditure  within  the  two  counties.   In  addition,  new  residents  could  bring 
incomes  from  outside  the  county,  at  a  household  income  level  of  $40, (XK)  (85th  percentile  for 
these  counties  at  present)  and  generate  new  residential  expenditure  of  an  additional  $392,000 
per  year  -  accumulating  over  the  planning  period.  The  construction  activity  would  support  22 
full  and  part-time  jobs  per  year  and  new  household  spending  would  add  5  jobs  annually.  By  the 
end  of  the  24  year  planning  period  it  is  estimated  that  residential  spending  would  support  a 
total  of  120  jobs  per  year  (This  estimate  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  all  the  new  homes 
would  be  inhabited  by  year-round  residents.   To  the  extent  that  some  of  these  homes  were 
vacation,  or  second  homes,  this  estimate  would  be  overstated). 

To  summarize,  the  no  purchase  alternative  would  add  up  to  142  jobs  tied  to  construction  and 
household  spending  by  year  24  of  the  planning  jjeriod,  but  likely  result  in  the  loss  of  110  to 
220  jobs  in  recreation-related  sectors  and  timber-related  economic  activity.   From  the 
perspective  of  the  purchase  alternative,  the  range  of  estimated  job  impacts  suggests  that  this 
alternative  could  range  from  being  slightly  worse  to  substantially  better  (compared  to  no 
purchase)  in  promoting  employment.  Related  dollar  impacts  on  total  output  and  value  are 
rejxirted  in  the  text  of  the  report. 
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Benefit-cost  impacts.  From  the  standpoint  of  benefits  and  costs  to  the  whole  society,  the  main 
cost  of  the  purchase  alternative  is  the  purchase  price;  this  is  still  being  negotiated.   Aside  from 
employment,  the  main  benefits  of  purchase  are  of  two  types:  direct  use  -  such  as  hunting  and 
fishing  -  and  indirect  or  passive  use.  The  latter  includes  the  value  to  individuals  throughout 
Montana  or  the  region  of  knowing  that  the  easement  is  in  place  and  providing  wildlife  habitat 
and  ojjen  space  as  well  as  supporting  the  traditional  timber  economy.   Measuring  the  indirect 
values  would  require  conducting  surveys  and  collecting  original  data  -  this  is  beyond  the  scope 
of  the  current  study.  Accordingly,  it  is  not  possible  to  undertake  a  complete  benefit-cost 
analysis  here. 

The  estimated  lost  net  economic  value  of  hunting  and  fishing  activity  under  the  no  purchase 
alternative  is  $280,900  for  anglers  and  $1,709,000  for  hunters  or  a  total  of  $1,990,000.  This 
estimate  is  based  on  net  economic  values  per  day  of  hunting  and  fishing  from  previous  studies 
in  northwest  Montana,  and  assume  that  the  lost  days  of  use  are  not  substituted  to  other  sites. 
At  a  7%  discount  rate  these  annual  direct  benefits  have  a  present  value  of  $28  million.  The  full 
social  benefits  of  the  purchase  are  likely  to  be  substantially  larger  if  other  direct  benefits 
(wildlife  viewing,  open  space,  etc.)  were  included  as  well  as  indirect  benefits.  There  would 
additionally  be  some  benefits  associated  with  the  net  income  of  market-based  economic  activity 
tied  to  the  alternatives;  these  are  comparatively  small  and  have  not  been  quantified.  The 
benefits  of  the  no  purchase  alternative  are  largely  reflected  in  the  market  value  of  the 
development  rights  (the  purchase  cost). 

From  an  equity  or  distributive  standpoint,  and  aside  from  employment  impacts,  the  purchase 
alternative  would  benefit  several  thousand  hunters  and  anglers  who  would  have  continued 
access  to  these  lands,  as  well  as  numerous  county  or  regional  residents  who  may  enjoy  the 
access  and  open  space  for  a  variety  of  motives.  The  main  beneficiaries  of  the  no  purchase 
alternative  would  be  the  homeowners  of  the  357  estimated  tracts  that  would  be  developed  over 
the  24-year  planning  period. 
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1.0  INTRODUCTION 

HB  526  as  passed  by  the  1987  Montana  legislature  authorizes  the  Montana  Department  of  Fish, 
Wildlife  and  Parks  (FWP)  to  acquire  an  interest  in  land  for  purposes  of  protecting  and  enhancing 
wildlife  habitat.  This  interest  can  be  gained  by  purchases  of  leases,  conservation  easements,  or 
fee  title.  Montana  FWP  is  currently  proposing  the  purchase  of  a  conservation  easement  on 
140,491  acres  of  Plum  Creek  Timberlands  (PCX)  property  in  Lincoln,  Sanders  and  Flathead 
counties.  The  lands  under  consideration  for  easement  purchase  are  primarily  undeveloped 
forestlands  in  the  Thompson  and  Fisher  River  Drainages.  The  primary  impact  of  the  easement 
purchase  would  be  to  continue  the  current  practice  of  timber  harvest  on  the  lands  rather  than 
have  the  lands  subject  to  sale  and  subdivision.  A  comprehensive  real  estate  report  has  been 
prepared  for  the  property  (Illi,  2000). 

The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  provide  a  social  and  economic  impact  analysis  of  the  proposed 
Thompson-Fisher  conservation  easement  purchase  as  required  by  HB  720  (1989  Montana 
legislature).  HB  720  basically  requires  an  analysis  of  the  following:  wildlife  populations  and 
current  use;  the  potential  value  of  the  land  for  protection,  preservation  and  propagation  of 
wildlife;  management  goals;  impacts  to  adjacent  lands;  and  potential  social  and  economic 
impacts  to  local  governments  and  the  state  including  tax  revenue,  local  government  services, 
employment,  schools,  and  impacts  on  private  local  businesses. 

The  remainder  of  this  report  is  organized  in  four  major  sections:  1)  description  of  the 
management  actions,  2)  description  of  the  physical  and  institutional  setting,  3)  discussion  of  the 
issues  and  accounting  frameworks  involved,  and  4)  presentation  of  the  social  and  economic 
impacts. 

2.0  Management  alternatives 

As  described  in  greater  detail  below,  there  are  two  alternatives  for  the  Fisher/Thompson  Project 
Area  that  have  been  identified  by  FWP  administrators: 

1)  FWP  purchase  of  a  conservation  easement  on  the  property 

2)  no  purchase 

The  impacts  of  these  alternatives  are  analyzed  in  this  report. 

2.1  FWP  Easement  Purchase  Alternative 

The  "action"  aUemative  associated  with  this  analysis  is  the  purchase,  by  FWP,  of  a  conservation 
easement  on  the  approximately  141,000  acres  included  in  the  Thompson/Fisher  Project.  The 
purpose  of  the  easement  purchase  would  be  to  lock-in  the  status  quo  of  how  these  lands  are 
currently  managed  into  perpetuity.   The  specific  rights  and  restrictions  on  the  parties  involved 
are  detailed  below. 

The  landowner  would  retain  the  right  to: 

>    Grow,  manage,  harvest  and  sell  timber,  timber  products  and  other  renewable  forest 
products  consistent  with  the  Environmental  Principles/Sustainable  Forest  Initiative; 
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>  Construct,  remove,  maintain,  replace,  and  repair  roads  for  land  management  purposes 
consistent  with  Applicable  Law  and  Environmental  Principles; 

>  Graze  cattle  and  horses  at  current  levels; 

>  Extract  sand  and  gravel,  in  accordance  with  applicable  laws,  provided  that  the  disturbed 
area  for  mining  does  not  exceed  15  acres  per  site  in  size,  there  are  no  more  than  150  acres 
disturbed  at  one  time  in  either  the  Thompson  or  Fisher  drainage,  and  the  sites  are  not 
within  a  100  year  flood  plain  area; 

>  Allow  non-exclusive,  commercial  recreation  at  current  levels; 

>  Lease  sites  for  communications  equipment  (not  more  than  60  acres); 

>  Restrict  public  use  in  order  to  protect  environmentally  sensitive  areas,  sites  damaged  by 
public  use  or  natural  disasters,  or  areas  undergoing  timber  management  activities. 

The  easement  would  remove  the  landowner's  right  to: 

>  Subdivide,  sell,  convey  or  exchange  the  land  into  more  than  35  distinct  parcels; 

>  Cultivate  or  farm,  except  for  the  purpose  of  reforestation; 

>  Rent,  lease,  or  sell  exclusive  access  to  the  land  for  recreational  purposes; 

>  Construct  or  place  any  permanent  structure,  building  or  improvement  on  the  property; 

>  Use  the  land  for  any  alternative  livestock  operation,  shooting  preserve,  fur  farm,  or 
zoo/menagerie; 

>  Use  the  land  for  grazing  any  animals  other  than  horses  or  cattle,  and  cap  use  at  current 
levels; 

V    Establish  any  commercial  or  industrial  purposes  other  than  forestry,  mining,  renewable 
resource  harvest,  and  additional  commercial  recreation. 

The  easement  would  give  the  Montana  FWP  the  right: 

>  To  enter  the  land  to  monitor  the  Landowner's  compliance  and  to  enforce  specific 
restrictions; 

>  To  prevent  inconsistent  activities,  as  defined  in  the  conservation  easement; 

>  On  behalf  of  the  general  public,  of  access  for  the  purpose  of  noncommercial  recreation  on 
the  land  subject  to  restrictions  (i.e.  PCT's  Open  Lands  Policy). 

2.2  No  purchase  alternative 

While  the  terms  of  the  proposed  easement  are  designed  to  lock-in  the  past  management 
practices  on  the  PCT  lands  and  continue  these  practices  into  the  future,  the  impacts  associated 
with  the  no  purchase  alternative  are  more  difficult  to  predict.   Analysis  of  the  future  impacts  of 
the  no  purchase  alternative  requires  some  assumptions  regarding  the  future  disposifion  of  the 
lands  in  the  absence  of  an  easement  agreement.   This  analysis  relies  on  the  Illi  (2000)  appraisal 
as  to  the  property's  highest  and  best  use.   Quoting  from  the  Illi  (2000)  appraisal  on  the  71,447 
acres  of  waterfront  and  bench  lands  (p. 24): 

Overall,  after  considering  all  uses  to  which  the  subject  is  physically  suited  and 
for  which  there  is  a  demand,  I  believe  the  subject's  highest  and  best  use  is  for 
continued  use  of  timber  production,  while  initialing  a  long  term  sales  program 
to  convert  these  lands  to  a  much  more  valuable  use  such  as  recreational  and 
rural  residential  uses. 
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Specifically,  the  bottom  and  bench  lands  appraisal  found  that  over  a  24  year  period  these  lands 
could  be  subdivided  and  sold  into  the  current  market  as  recreational  (second)  homes  or  rural 
residential  homes.   The  appraiser  found  that  during  the  subdivision  and  marketing  period  some 
timber  production  could  continue  on  the  unsold  land. 

2.3  Comparison  of  alternatives 

The  major  outcomes  of  the  two  alternatives  described  above  can  be  summarized  as  follows: 

a)  Impacts  on  timber  production.    Under  the  easement  purchase,  timber  production  at  a 
sustainable  level  would  be  allowed  to  continue  into  perpetuity.  Under  the  no  purchase 
alternative,  excess  timber  could  be  cut  from  the  lands  prior  to  their  subdivision  and  sale.   The 
specific  levels  and  timing  of  timber  production  on  the  easement  lands  would  depend  on  the  rate 
of  subdivision  of  the  lands.   However,  timber  production  could  be  significant  for  a  number  of 
years. 

b)  Impacts  on  grazing.   Under  the  easement  purchase,  grazing  would  be  allowed  to 
continue  at  current  levels.   With  no  purchase,  there  may  be  limited  grazing  in  the  future, 
depending  on  the  timing  of  future  subdivision,  and  the  desires  of  the  future  owners  of  the 
properties. 

c)  Impacts  on  residential  development.   Under  the  easement  purchase,  there  would  be  no 
residential  development.   Under  the  no  purchase  alternative,  residential  development  would 
occur  over  time. 

d)  Impacts  on  habitat  protection.   The  terms  of  the  proposed  easement  are  designed  to 
protect  the  integrity  of  the  fish  and  wildlife  habitat  within  the  affected  lands.   Under  the 
assumed  subdivision  of  the  lands  that  would  occur  without  the  easement  purchase,  the  lands 
could  be  fragmented,  fenced,  and  populated  by  human  development,  all  of  which  would  result 
in  reduction  or  elimination  of  high  quality  habitat  for  big  game  and  other  species.  The 
development  could  also  impact  water  quality  for  the  existing  fish. 

e)  Impacts  on  public  access,  hunting  and  fishing.  The  easement  purchase  would  ensure 
continued  public  access  and  hunting  and  fishing  opportunities  in  the  easement  area.   Under  the 
no  purchase  alternative,  parceling  of  the  lands  would  likely  lead  to  reduced  access,  along  with 
reduced  hunting  and  fishing  opportunities. 

3.0  PHYSICAL  AND  INSTITUTIONAL  SETTING 

3.1  Property  description 

The  lands  in  the  proposed  Thompson/Fisher  conservation  easement  include  140,491  acres  of 
forest,  bench  lands,  and  riverfront  lands  owned  by  Plum  Creek  Timber  Co.  and  located  in  the 
Thompson  and  Fisher  River  Drainages  in  Sanders,  Lincoln,  and  Flathead  Counties.  The  lands 
within  the  proposed  easement  area  are  nearly  evenly  split  between  waterfront  or  view  land  and 
backlands  (71,447  acres  and  69,044  acres)  respectively.    The  majority  of  the  lands  lie  within 
Sanders  and  Lincoln  Counties  (52.9%  and  39.9%  of  the  total  140,491  acres  respectively). 
Flathead  County  includes  a  much  smaller  portion  (7.2%)  of  the  total  easement  area. 
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3.2  Habitat  and  wildlife  populations 

Biologists  for  the  Montana  FWP  believe  that  the  area  encompassed  in  the  proposed  easement 
purchase  includes  most  of  the  core  habitat  essential  to  sustaining  big  game  populations  in  the 
Thompson  and  Fisher  River  Drainages  during  fall,  winter,  and  spring.   In  addition  to 
providing  habitat  for  big  game  and  other  wildlife  species,  the  proposed  easement  area  includes 
220  miles  of  perennial  or  intermittent  streams  within  the  Thompson  River  Drainage,  and  145 
miles  within  the  Fisher  River  Drainage. 

3.3  Current  uses 

The  140,491  acres  of  land  included  in  the  proposed  easement  purchase  are  currently  owned  by 
Plum  Creek  Timber  Company,  and  have  both  commercial  and  non-commercial  uses.   Current 
commercial  uses  of  the  land  are  timber  harvest  and  a  limited  amount  of  livestock  grazing. 
Additionally,  there  is  a  small  amount  of  non-exclusive  leased  outfitter  use  on  the  land.   In 
addition  to  commercial  uses,  PCT  allows  public  access  to  the  land  for  fishing,  hunting  and 
other  non-consumptive  activities. 

3.3.1  Timber  Production 

The  primary  past  use  for  the  lands  included  in  the  proposed  easement  has  been  for  timber 
production.   Plum  Creek  Timber  Company  bought  about  65%  of  these  lands  from  Champion 
International.   Most  of  the  lands  had  already  been  heavily  logged  by  Champion.   The  terms  of 
the  easement  would  keep  the  lands  in  timber  production  into  the  future. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  actual  past  logging  levels  of  the  easement  lands.   Due  to  the 
proprietary  nature  of  this  information,  we  were  only  able  to  get  general  guidance  from  PCT  on 
the  levels  of  past  and  possible  future  harvest.   In  a  discussion  of  timber  productivity  on  lands 
in  the  area  of  the  easement,  Illi  (2000,  at  p.  19)  states  that  productivity  ranges  from  150  to  400 
board  feet  per  year  per  acre. 

Conversations  with  PCT  personnel  (pers.  comm.  Art  Vail,  PCT)  indicate  that  the  easement 
lands  are  a  relatively  small  piece  of  PCT's  total  timberland  holdings  in  northwest  Montana.   As 
such,  the  easement  lands  themselves  are  not  managed  for  the  same  level  of  harvest  in  every 
year.   Rather,  lands  within  the  easement  area  are  logged  more  heavily  in  some  years  than 
others,  with  a  goal  of  efficient  harvest  rather  than  even  year-to-year  harvest  levels  from  the 
lands  contained  in  the  easement.   As  a  general  estimate,  using  141,000  acres  of  land  and  150  to 
400  bf  productivity  leads  to  an  estimated  sustainable  harvest  level  of  approximately  21  to  56 
million  board  feet  of  timber  production  per  year  from  the  easement  lands. 

3.3.2  Livestock  Grazing 

In  addition  to  timber  production  the  easement  lands  also  have  in  the  past  supported  some  leased 
grazing.    In  the  Fisher  River  Drainage,  PCT  has  leased  out  one  grazing  permit  for  a  total  of 
100  animal  unit  months  (AUM's).   On  the  Thompson  River,  four  permits  have  been  issued  for 
a  total  of  1200  AUM's  per  year. 
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3.3.3  Fishing  and  Hunting 

The  undeveloped  lands  within  the  prof>osed  easement  area  are  heavily  utilized  for  both  fishing 
and  big  game  hunting.  PCT  maintains  an  open-access  policy  regarding  public  use  of  the  lands 
for  fishing  and  hunting.  In  addition  to  the  public  access  hunting  and  fishing,  a  limited  amount 
of  commercial  outfitting  has  taken  place  in  the  past  on  the  easement  lands.  In  recent  years  PCT 
has  issued  two  outfitting  permits  in  the  Fisher  River  area,  and  nine  permits  for  commercial 
guiding  in  the  Thompson  River  Drainage.  There  is  no  limit  on  the  number  of  user  days  that 
may  be  used  under  these  commercial  outfitting  permits. 


The  lands  included  in  the  Fisher/Thompson  easement  area  support  substantial  populations  of 
deer  and  elk.   Additionally,  a  large  number  of  big  game  hunters  utilize  these  lands  for  hunting 
each  year.   Tables  3. 1  and  3.2  summarize  the  number  of  hunter  days  afield  in  the  hunfing 
districts  that  include  the  Fisher  (HD  103)  and  Thompson  (HD  122)  River  project  areas.   These 
numbers  show  the  trends  through  fime  based  on  FWP  hunter  harvest  surveys.  Numbers  in  all 
categories  have  been  increasing  in  recent  years  back  toward  levels  for  1995. 


Table  3.1 

Fisher  River 

Drainage,  Hunting  District  103  recreation  information  1990-1999.        | 

Deer  Hunter  Days 

Elk  Hunter  Da> 

'S 

Year 

Residents 

Nonresidents 

Total 

Residents 

Nonresidents 

Total 

1990 

22,979 

1,330 

24,309 

12,519 

635 

13,154 

1991 

24,811 

2,002 

26,813 

13,099 

678 

13,777 

1992 

29,477 

1,668 

31,145 

16,077 

988 

17,065 

1993 

29,507 

1,757 

31,264 

16,145 

946 

17,091 

1994 

27,165 

1,591 

28,756 

16,572 

821 

17,393 

1995 

26,075 

1,803 

27,878 

15,981 

811 

16,792 

1996 

26,408 

1,337 

27,745 

12,938 

1,012 

13,950 

1997 

19,573 

688 

20,261 

* 

♦ 

* 

1998 

19,070 

900 

19,970 

* 

* 

* 

1999 

20,358 

994 

21,352 

13,968 

646 

14,614 

Average 

24,542 

1,407 

25,949 

14,662 

817 

15,479 

Table  3.2.  Thompson  River  Drainage,  Hunting  District  122  recreation  information  1990-1999. 

Deer  Hunter  Days 

Elk  Hunter  Days                     | 

Year 

Residents 

Nonresidents 

Total 

Residents 

Nonresidents 

Total 

1990 

12,325 

1,048 

13,373 

6,227 

546 

6,773 

1991 

9,884 

1,417 

11,301 

4,953 

785 

5,739 

1992 

12,136 

1,247 

13,383 

6,713 

424 

7,137 

1993 

12,267 

1,104 

13,371 

8,310 

691 

9,001 

1994 

15,771 

1,925 

17,696 

11,269 

1,205 

12,475 

1995 

15,874 

1,885 

17,759 

12,070 

1,621 

13,691 

1996 

17,737 

1,333 

19,070 

11,991 

1,019 

13,010 

1997 

14,834 

1,310 

16,144 

* 

* 

* 

1998 

13,363 

1,164 

14,527 

* 

* 

* 

1999 

14,291 

1,387 

15,678 

10,908 

1,122 

12,030 

Average 

13,848 

1,382 

15,230 

9,055 

927 

9,982 

*No  estimates  available  for  elk  in  1997  and  1998 
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In  addition  to  big  game  hunting,  the  easement  area  supports  a  large  number  of  anglers  who  fish 
both  the  Fisher  and  Thompson  Rivers  and  their  tributaries.   Montana  FWP  estimates  angler 
pressure  on  all  Montana  waters  using  a  biennial  angler  survey.  The  estimated  fishing  pressure 
data  runs  from  1982  through  1997.  Tables  3.3  and  3.4  show  angler  pressure  (trips)  to  the 
Fisher  and  Thompson  Drainages  for  the  survey  years  between  1982  and  1997. 


Table  3.3.   Estimated  fishing  pressure  by  year  in  the  Fisher  River  and  tributary  streams. 

Year 

Total 

Resident 

Nonresident 

1982 

13,656 

12,788 

868 

1983 

6,640 

5,575 

1,065 

1984 

2,651 

2,311 

340 

1985 

8,821 

6,486 

2,335 

1989 

3,835 

3,691 

144 

1991 

2,706 

2,656 

50 

1993 

5,275 

3,763 

1,512 

1995 

4,408 

3,787 

621 

1997 

2,800 

- 

- 

Source:  Montana  FWP. 

Table  3.4  Estimated  fishing  pressure  by  year  in  the  Thompson  River  and  tributary 
streams. 

Year 

Total 

Resident 

Nonresident 

1982 

9,398 

6,552 

2,846 

1983 

11,676 

9,456 

2,220 

1984 

8,217 

7,025 

1,192 

1985 

7,305 

6,454 

851 

1989 

7,505 

5,554 

1,951 

1991 

5,051 

3,992 

1,059 

1993 

7,300 

5,894 

1,406 

1995 

16,696 

12,420 

4,276 

1997 

11,450 

-- 

-- 

Source:  Montana  FWP. 

Given  the  variability  in  pressure  estimates  on  the  Thompson  River,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  a 
long-term  trend  in  angler  use.   The  apparent  decline  in  pressure  on  the  Fisher  River  may, 
however,  be  a  real  trend  that  reflects  the  impact  of  roads,  railroads,  and  flood  events  over  the 
last  10  years.   While  point  estimates  are  reported  the  standard  error  of  the  estimate  is  quite 
large. 

3.4  Regional  Economic  Setting 

The  lands  in  the  proposed  easement  area  include  portions  of  three  Montana  Counties:  Sanders, 
Lincoln,  and  Flathead.  Two  of  these  counties  (Sanders  and  Lincoln,  which  contain  92.8%  of 
the  easement  lands)  are  relatively  sparsely  populated  rural  counties  with  economies  that  have 
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been  largely  dependent  on  natural  resource  extractive  industries  such  as  logging.  Flathead 
County  has  relatively  larger  population  centers  and  a  somewhat  greater  diversity  in  economic 
base.  Tables  3.5  through  3.7  detail  the  1997  distribution  of  total  economic  output  and 
employment  in  the  three  counties  across  major  economic  sectors. 


Table  3.5.  Industrial  output  and  employment  in  Lincoln  County,  1997                | 

Industry 

Industrial 
output 

Percentage 
of  total 

Employment 

Percentage 
of  total 

Agriculture 

$23,156,000 

3.97% 

453 

5.14% 

Mining 

$2,111,000 

0.36% 

22 

0.25% 

Construction 

$41,466,000 

7.11% 

568 

6.45% 

Manufacturing 

$230,049,000 

39.45% 

1,549 

17.59% 

Transportation, 
Communication,  and  Public 
Utilities 

$41,565,000 

7.13% 

349 

3.97% 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Trade 

$48,822,000 

8.37% 

1,705 

19.36% 

Financial,  Insurance,  and 
Real  Estate 

$39,141,000 

6.71% 

370 

4.20% 

Services 

$83,884,000 

14.38% 

2,115 

24.02% 

Government 

$69,251,000 

11.87% 

1,600 

18.17% 

Other 

$3,755,000 

0.64% 

77 

0.87% 

Total 

$583,200,000 

100% 

8,807 

100% 

Source:  IMPLAN  (MIG)  2000 


Table  3.6.   Industrial  output  and  employment  in  Flathead  County  1997 

Industry 

Industrial 
output 

Percentage 
of  total 

Employment 

Percentage 
of  total 

Agriculture 

$59,800,000 

1.95% 

1,432 

3.12% 

Mining 

$19,042,000 

0.62% 

126 

0.27% 

Construction 

$329,947,000 

10.78% 

4,108 

8.94% 

Manufacturing 

$924,625,000 

30.22% 

5,323 

11.59% 

Transportation, 
Communication,  and  Public 

Utilities 

$227,626,000 

7.44% 

1,848 

4.02% 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Trade 

$394,060,000 

12.88% 

10,810 

23.54% 

Financial,  Insurance,  and 
Real  Estate 

$307,059,000 

10.04% 

2,717 

5.92% 

Services 

$591,059,000 

19.32% 

15,027 

32.72% 

Government 

$185,039,000 

6.05% 

4,179 

9.10% 

Other 

$21,224,000 

0.69% 

356 

0.78% 

Total 

$3,059,481,000 

100% 

45,926 

100% 

Source:  IMPLAN  (MIG)  2000 
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Table  3.7.   Industrial  output  and  employment  in  Sanders  County  1997                  | 

Industry 

Industrial 
output 

Percentage 
of  total 

Employment 

Percentage 
of  total 

Agriculture 

$30,972,000 

11.41% 

467 

10.17% 

Mining 

$1,566,000 

0.58% 

13 

0.28% 

Construction 

$29,323,000 

10.81% 

414 

9.01% 

Manufacturing 

$58,566,000 

21.58% 

463 

10.06% 

Transportation, 
Communication,  and  Public 
Utilities 

$28,678,000 

10.57% 

260 

5.65% 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Trade 

$23,562,000 

8.68% 

813 

17.69% 

Financial,  Insurance,  and 
Real  Estate 

$22,251,000 

8.20% 

205 

4.46% 

Services 

$48,642,000 

17.92% 

1,173 

25.53% 

Government 

$26,211,000 

9.66% 

763 

16.59% 

Other 

$1,610,000 

0.59% 

25 

0.55% 

Total 

$271,381,000 

100% 

4,596 

100% 

Source:  IMPLAN  (MIG)  2000 


Tables  3.8,  3.9,  and  3. 10  show  recent  year  trends  in  population  and  per  capita  income  for  the 
three  counties.    During  the  period  1990  through  1997  the  overall  population  growth  for  the 
counties  was  20.3%  for  Flathead,  17.9%  for  Sanders,  and  7.3%  for  Lincoln.   While  Flathead 
and  Sanders  Counties  have  shown  a  general  growth  trend  over  these  eight  years,  a  close  look 
at  data  for  Lincoln  County  shows  that  population  has  actually  decreased  since  1991. 

Per  capita  income  varies  substantially  between  the  three  counties.  In  1997,  Flathead  County 
had  the  highest  per  capita  income  with  $20,067,  Lincoln  was  lower  at  $18,725,  and  Sanders 
was  substantially  lower  at  $14,471. 


Table  3.8.    Population  and  per  capita  income,  Lincoln  County  1990  -  1997                           | 

Year 

Population 

Per  capita  income 

1990 

17,449 

$12,313 

1991 

19,550 

$12,639 

1992 

19,619 

$13,400 

1993 

18,257 

$13,756 

1994 

18,396 

$14,415 

1995 

19,686 

$13,497 

1996 

18,796 

$13,750 

1997 

18,725 

$14,190 

Source:  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis,  Regional  Economic  Information  System,  2000. 
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Table  3.9.  Population,  per  capita  income,  Flathead  County  1990  - 1997 

Year 

Population 

Per  capita  income 

1990 

59,527 

$15,554 

1991 

60,814 

$16,361 

1992 

62,788 

$17,250 

1993 

65,171 

$18,226 

1994 

67,264 

$18,334 

1995 

69,455 

$18,806 

1996 

70,982 

$19,581 

1997 

71,699 

$20,067 

Source:  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis,  Regional  Economic  Information  System,  2000. 

Table  3.10.   Population,  per  capita  income,  Sanders  County  1990  -  1997 

Year 

Population 

Per  capita  income 

1990 

8,681 

$11,720 

1991 

8,636 

$12,254 

1992 

8,863 

$12,935 

1993 

9,262 

$13,244 

1994 

9,687 

$13,219 

1995 

10,073 

$13,603 

1996 

10,160 

$13,968 

1997 

10,236 

$14,471 

Source:  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis,  Regional  Economic  Information  System,  2000. 

4.0  ISSUES  AND  ACCOUNTING  FRAMEWORKS 

The  objectives  of  the  analysis  contained  in  this  report  are  (as  described  in  the  Request  for 
Proposals  issued  by  FWP):  use  existing  information  to  assess  the  social  and  economic  impacts 
of  a  conservation  easement  purchase  on  local  governments,  employment,  schools  and  local 
businesses;  describe  the  economic  benefits  and  impacts  of  subdivision  and/or  rural  residential 
development;  compare  and  contrast  to  the  economic  benefits  and  impacts  of  continued  use  of 
the  land  for  commercial  timber  production,  open  space,  pubhc  recreation,  and  fish  and  wildlife 
habitat. 

4.1  Issues  and  impacts  addressed 

The  specific  areas  of  impact  include  the  following: 

a)  Tax  revenues  available  for  the  operation  of  the  taxing  jurisdictions  within  the  counties; 

b)  Services  required  to  be  provided  by  local  governments; 

c)  Employment  opportunities  within  the  counties; 

d)  Local  schools; 

e)  Private  businesses  supplying  goods  and  services  to  the  community; 

f)  Economic  benefits  of  maintaining  wildlife  habitat,  public  access,  and  protecting  critical 
winter/spring  habitat. 
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4.2  General  accounting  frameworks  for  addressing  impacts 

The  specific  impact  areas  listed  above  can  be  categorized  into  three  general  accounting 
frameworks:  state  and  county  financial  impacts,  county  level  employment  and  output  impacts 
(regional  economic  impacts),  and  benefitycost  impacts. 

The  financial  accounting  framework  includes  the  impacts  of  a  propxjsed  action  on  the  costs  and 
revenues  of  governmental  agencies.   In  the  case  of  the  proposed  easement  purchase,  the 
impacts  would  fall  on  the  State  of  Montana  and  Flathead,  Sanders,  and  Lincoln  Counties.   The 
specific  impacts  which  fall  into  this  framework  are  impacts  on: 

>  Tax  revenues  available  for  operation  of  the  taxing  jurisdictions  within  the  counties, 

>  Services  required  to  be  provided  by  local  governments,  and 

>  Local  schools 

An  additional  financial  impact  would  be  the  direct  costs  and  any  revenue  changes  to  the  state 
resulting  from  the  easement  purchase. 

The  regional  economic  accounting  framework  is  used  to  estimate  changes  in  local  area 
economic  activity  such  as  employment,  personal  income,  or  total  economic  output  which  result 
from  an  economic  change  in  the  area.   Common  uses  of  this  type  of  framework  and  analysis 
include  estimating  the  impacts  on  local  employment  and  income  of  a  large  business  either 
entering  or  leaving  a  local  area.  In  order  to  perform  a  regional  economic  analysis  it  is 
necessary  (among  other  things)  to  have  baseline  data  on  the  structure  and  size  of  the  local 
economy  being  examined,  as  well  as  an  estimate  of  the  direct  expenditure  changes  associated 
with  the  alternatives  being  examined.   The  specific  impacts  that  are  examined  within  this 
economic  framework  are: 

>  Employment  opportunities  within  the  counties,  and 

>  Private  businesses  supplying  goods  and  services  to  the  community. 

The  benefit/cost  accounting  framework  is  used  to  examine  the  economy-wide  impacts  of  a 
proposed  action.   In  the  analysis  of  the  proposed  easement  purchase,  the  impact  area  which 
falls  under  the  benefit/ cost  framework  is: 

'>■    Economic  benefits  of  maintaining  wildlife  habitat,  public  access,  and  protecting 
critical  winter/spring  habitat. 


5.0  SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  IMPACTS 

5.1  State  financial  impacts 

Financial  impacts  of  the  proposed  easement  purchase  would  involve  both  State  of  Montana  and 
local  county  finances.   The  primary  state  impacts  would  be  the  purchase  price  of  the  easement 
(which  is  still  being  negotiated)  and  any  annual  costs  that  the  state  would  incur  in  association 
with  ownership  of  the  easement.   The  source  of  the  funding  for  the  purchase  would  be  FWP's 
wildlife  mitigation  trust  fund  and  federal  forest  legacy  dollars.   Annual  operations  costs  would 
also  come  from  FWP's  wildlife  mitigation  trust  fund.   While  expenditures  from  these 
"earmarked"  funds  would  not  reduce  funds  available  to  the  state  for  support  of  other  general 
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programs,  they  would  reduce  funds  available  for  use  in  other  projects  within  these  specific 
programs.   On  the  revenue  side,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  purchase  of  the  easement  will 
significantly  impact  FWP  revenues,  as  this  action  is  intended  to  ensure  continuation  of  the 
status  quo  regarding  hunting  and  fishing  access,  and  habitat  preservation. 

For  the  residential  development  scenario,  it  is  assumed  that  the  fmancial  impact  on  the  state 
would  be  quite  small  in  the  context  of  overall  state  tax  collection  and  expenditures.   As  noted 
below,  development  would  likely  result  in  less  hunting  and  fishing  use  on  the  Thompson  River 
and  Fisher  River  Drainages,  but  the  impact  on  license  revenues  has  not  been  quantified. 

5.2.  County-level  nnancial  impacts 

The  local  counties  with  lands  included  in  the  easement  area  (Sanders,  Lincoln,  and  Flathead) 
will  be  impacted  by  the  decision  made  on  the  purchase  to  the  extent  that  county  revenues  and 
expenditures  differ  between  the  purchase  and  no  purchase  alternatives.   Presently,  the  lands 
within  the  easement  area  are  non-developed  forestlands.   As  such,  they  pay  an  average  of 
$1 .00  per  acre  in  property  taxes.   Based  on  the  distribution  of  easement  lands  across  the  three 
counties,  the  estimated  county  tax  revenues  associated  with  these  lands  are  $74,300  for  Sanders 
County,  $56,000  for  Lincoln  County  and  $10,100  for  Flathead  County. 

If  these  lands  were  to  be  subdivided  and  have  residential  homes  built  on  them,  there  would  be 
a  positive  impact  on  the  revenues  that  the  counties  receive  from  property  tax  levies.  The 
impact  of  the  development  of  these  lands  on  county  revenues  would  depend  on  the  value  and 
number  of  houses  being  built,  and  the  timing  of  that  development.   Based  on  the  appraisal 
report  for  the  waterfront  and  bench  lands  (llli,  2000)  the  71,447  acres  of  these  river  corridor 
lands  could  be  expected  to  be  divided  into  357  tracts  over  a  24  year  period.   Using  an 
assumption  of  equal  distribution  of  lot  sizes  among  the  counties,  it  is  estimated  that  over  the  24 
year  development  period  142  new  homes  would  be  built  in  Lincoln  County,  189  in  Sanders 
County,  and  26  in  Flathead.   Clearly,  in  the  case  of  Flathead  County  the  addition  of  about  one 
new  house  per  year  from  this  development  would  be  a  trivial  impact  on  the  development 
patterns  of  this  rapidly  growing  county. 

The  picture  for  Sanders  and  Lincoln  Counties  is  similar.   Under  the  development  assumptions 
outlined  above,  Sanders  County  could  be  expected  to  add  an  average  of  8  to  9  new  residences 
to  the  tax  roles  per  year  from  this  development.   Currently,  Sanders  County  sees  the  addition 
of  80  to  100  new  homes  per  year  (including  mobile  homes)  (pers.  comm.  Ed  Thompson, 
County  Appraisers  Office,  Sanders  County).  The  addition  of  another  8-9  homes  per  year 
would  be  a  minor  impact  on  current  Sanders  County  growth  patterns. 

Lincoln  County  has  in  recent  years  seen  the  building  of  170  to  200  new  frame  homes  and  the 
addition  of  20  to  30  new  mobiles  in  the  county  per  year  (pers.  comm.  Bill  Haines,  County 
Appraisers  Office,  Lincoln  County).   Under  the  full  development  alternative  it  could  be 
expected  that  an  additional  6  new  homes  per  year  would  be  added  to  this  trend.   In  the  scheme 
of  current  county  growth  patterns,  this  is  a  minor  impact. 
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The  impact  on  county  tax  revenues  of  the  residential  development  of  the  proposed  easement 
lands  would  depend  on  the  value  of  the  homes  build  on  the  tracts.   According  to  the  Lincoln 
County  Appraisers  office,  the  average  residence  in  Lincoln  County  pays  approximately  $1,200 
per  year  in  property  taxes.   Based  on  similar  average  home  sizes  for  residences  in  Sanders 
County,  this  value  is  likely  an  appropriate  average  there  as  well.   This  average  may  be  low, 
however,  for  estimating  the  future  taxes  that  would  be  paid  on  developed  lands  in  the  easement 
area.   With  an  average  lot  size  of  200  acres,  it  is  likely  that  houses  built  on  these  lands  would 
be  larger  than  the  county  average,  as  those  individuals  most  likely  to  build  smaller,  less 
expensive  homes  would  be  excluded  from  purchasing  by  the  substantial  land  costs  involved. 

Even  assuming  a  $2,000  per  year  tax  payment  per  residence,  however,  leads  to  a  minor  impact 
on  total  county  revenues.   In  Sanders  County,  property  tax  revenues  could  be  expected  to 
increase  by  $16,000  -  $18,000  per  year  under  development  of  the  easement  lands.   In  the 
context  of  the  county's  $5.3  million  1999  total  revenues,  this  is  a  minor  impact. 

Similarly,  in  Lincoln  County,  the  addition  of  an  estimated  $12,000  per  year  in  property  tax 
revenues  to  the  county  would  be  minor  in  the  context  of  that  county's  $6.5  million  annual 
revenues. 

Over  the  full  penod  of  development  it  might  be  expected  that  new  residential  construction  on 
the  easement  lands  would  add  as  much  as  $700,000  annually  to  the  property  tax  revenues  of 
the  three  counties.   As  noted  above,  while  substantial,  this  amount  would  be  minor  in  the 
context  of  expected  new  home  building  in  other  areas  of  the  counties  over  this  long  period. 
Additionally,  it  is  not  necessarily  clear  that  the  increased  tax  revenues  from  this  development 
would  be  an  overall  positive  impact  on  the  counties'  budgets.   Haggerty  (1996)  found  in  a 
study  in  Gallatin  County,  Montana,  that  subdivision  and  development  of  open  forest  or 
agricultural  lands  could  end  up  costing  county  governments  more  than  they  receive  in  property 
taxes.   In  his  study,  Haggerty  estimated  that  for  every  $1  in  revenue  generated  by  farm  and 
forestlands,  these  lands  demanded  25  cents  in  county  services.   Therefore,  in  the  Gallatin 
County  study,  opjen.  undeveloped  lands  created  a  net  surplus  of  funds  for  the  local  county 
government.   Conversely,  it  was  found  that  the  average  residential  housing  unit  in  Gallatin 
County  demanded  SI. 45  in  county  services  for  every  $1  in  county  taxes  it  paid. 

The  results  of  the  Gallatin  County  study  indicate  that  residential  development  has  the 
possibility  of  actually  costing  county  governments  (and  therefore  existing  county  property 
owners)  more  in  the  cost  of  services  than  the  new  development  pays  in  taxes. 

A  parallel  study  completed  by  Citizens  for  a  Better  Flathead  (1999)  found  similar  results  in  an 
analysis  of  Flathead  County  revenues  and  expenditures.   The  Flathead  County  study 
determined  that  for  every  $1  of  county  tax  revenue  generated  by  agricultural,  timber,  or  open 
space  lands  in  the  county,  only  34  cents  worth  of  county  services  was  utilized.   Conversely, 
residential  land  demanded  $1.23  in  county  expenditures  for  every  $1  in  taxes  paid.   An 
additional  70  similar  studies  in  counties  across  the  country  have  all  similarly  determined  that 
agricultural,  timber,  or  open  space  lands  pay  more  in  county  taxes  than  they  demand  in 
services  (American  Farmland  Trust,  2000). 
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Overall,  the  impact  on  county  finances  from  the  full  development  of  the  easement  lands  would 
likely  be  quite  minor,  and  could  possibly  be  a  minor  negative  as  the  development  of  these  lands 
demands  more  and  more  county  services. 


5.3.  School  impacts 

Any  subdivision  and  development  of  the  Thompson/Fisher  conservation  easement  would 
primarily  impact  two  school  districts.  The  entire  area  of  the  Thompson  River  portion  of  the 
proposed  easement  lies  within  the  Thompson  Falls  School  District,  and  the  majority  of  the 
Fisher  River  portion  of  the  easement  lies  within  the  Libby  School  District  (State  of  Montana, 
Office  of  Public  Instruction).   A  small  portion  of  non-riverfront  lands  within  the  Fisher  portion 
of  the  easement  lies  within  the  Eureka  School  District,  but  these  are  not  the  lands  most  likely 
to  be  subdivided  and  developed. 

The  Libby  School  District  has  seen  declining  enrollment  in  recent  years.   The  district  had  total 
K-12  enrollment  of  3,000  students  in  the  mid-1960's  during  the  construction  of  the  Libby 
Dam.   Since  that  time  total  district  enrollment  has  dropped  by  about  one-third  to  1,904  students 
at  the  end  of  the  1999-2000  school  year.   As  Table  5.1.  shows,  the  majority  of  the  declines  in 
enrollment  in  the  district  over  the  last  six  years  have  been  in  the  elementary  grades.   As  a 
result  of  these  enrollment  declines,  the  district  has  faced  tightening  budgets  in  recent  years. 

Facilities  within  the  Libby  School  District  range  from  having  excess  capacity  to  being  near 
capacity  (pers.  comm.  Connie  Donahue,  Executive  Secretary,  Libby  Public  Schools).  The 
middle  school  and  high  school  facilities  in  the  Libby  district  currently  have  substantial  room  to 
accommodate  additional  students.  The  elementary  school,  however,  currently  utilizes  all 
available  rooms.   Significant  growth  within  the  elementary  student  population  in  the  Libby 
district  would  necessitate  expansion  of  the  elementary  facilities. 


Table  5.1.  Libby  Public  Schools,  student  population,  1993-2000. 

School  Year 

Elementary 
students 

Middle  school 
students 

High  school 
students 

Total  students 

1993-94 

1,024 

549 

577 

2,147 

1994-95 

994 

506 

617 

2,117 

1995-96 

964 

493 

595 

2,052 

1996-97 

887 

495 

632 

2,014 

1997-98 

848 

475 

616 

1,939 

1998-99 

853 

475 

601 

1,929 

1999-2000 

849 

459 

596 

1,904 

Source:  Libby  Public  Schools:  May  31,  2000  Enrollment  Report. 


The  Thompson  Falls  School  District  has,  like  Libby  Public  Schools,  seen  declining  enrollment 
in  recent  years.  The  Thompson  Falls  District  saw  rapidly  increasing  enrollment  in  the  early 
1990's,  and  in  1993  found  it  necessary  to  pass  two  supplemental  budget  amendments  as  the 
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increasing  student  population  exceeded  exf>ectations.  In  the  late  1990's  this  trend  reversed 
with  several  years  of  declining  enrollment  (pers.  comm.  Gail  Munson,  Superintendent's 
Office,  Thompson  Falls  Public  Schools).   Table  5.2  details  the  trends  in  the  student  population 
in  the  Thompson  Falls  Public  Schools  since  1985. 

School  facilities  within  the  Thompson  Falls  district  range  from  having  excess  capacity  to  being 
currently  at  capacity.  The  district's  high  school  and  elementary  facilities  currently  have  excess 
capacity  to  accommodate  additional  students.   The  middle  school  facility,  however,  is  currently 
at  capacity  and  a  significant  increase  in  the  middle  school  student  population  would  necessitate 
acquisition  of  additional  facilities. 

Conversations  with  Dr.  Jerry  Pauli,  Superintendent  of  the  Thompson  Falls  Public  Schools 
indicated  that  the  school  district  would  not  expect  to  receive  significant  numbers  of  students  as 
a  result  of  subdivision  and  development  of  the  easement  lands.   In  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Pauli, 
many  of  the  acreages  in  the  area  would  likely  be  purchased  by  older,  more  financially  secure 
individuals  who  tended  to  have  few  or  no  school  age  children  (pers.  comm.  Dr.  Jerry  Pauli, 
Superintendent,  Thompson  Falls  Public  Schools). 


Table  5.2.   Thompson  Falls  Public  Schools,  student  population,  1985-2000.                         | 

School  Year 

Elementary 
students 

Middle  school 
students 

High  school 
students 

Total  students 

1985-1986 

325 

108 

217 

650 

1986-1987 

302 

96 

193 

591 

1987-1988 

304 

79 

205 

588 

1988-1989 

309 

84 

194 

587 

1989-1990 

304 

89 

182 

575 

1990-1991 

309 

89 

185 

583 

1991-1992 

302 

96 

182 

580 

1992-1993 

298 

105 

212 

614 

1993-1994 

319 

115 

235 

669 

1994-1995 

325 

107 

239 

671 

1995-1996 

319 

116 

225 

660 

1996-1997 

325 

111 

232 

668 

1997-1998 

328 

115 

247 

690 

1998-1999 

305 

115 

225 

645 

1999-2000 

266 

110 

238 

614 

Source:  Dr.  Jerry  Pauli,  Thompson  Falls  Public  Schools. 

The  impact  of  subdivision  and  development  of  the  Fisher  and  Thompson  River  parcels  of  the 
proposed  easement  on  local  school  districts  depends  on  several  factors:  1)  the  districts'  ability 
to  absorb  new  students  without  needing  to  significantly  expand  staffing  and  facilities,  2)  the 
number  of  new  students  resulting  from  development  of  the  lands,  and  3)  the  timing  of  the 
development  of  the  lands.   The  current  capacity  of  the  districts  involved  is  discussed  above, 
with  both  having  a  mix  of  facilities  at  and  below  full  capacity. 
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The  lands  most  likely  to  be  developed  within  the  141,000  acre  easement  are  71,447  acres  of 
waterfront  and  bench  lands.   In  his  appraisal  of  these  lands,  Warren  lUi  (2000)  estimated  that 
these  lands  could  be  expected  to  be  divided  into  357  tracts  with  an  average  size  of  200  acres. 
Actual  lot  sizes  could  be  expected  to  range  from  40  to  multi-thousand  acre  tracts.   Uli  further 
estimated  that  this  land  could  be  expected  to  have  a  24  year  sell-out  period.   That  is,  the 
subdivision  and  development  would  extend  over  24  years. 

Based  on  an  equal  distribution  of  lot  sizes  over  the  easement  lands,  150  developed  tracts  would 
lie  within  Libby  School  District  and  207  would  lie  within  Thompson  Falls  School  District. 

The  number  of  new  students  that  would  be  added  to  local  school  districts  from  the  subdivision 
of  Fisher  and  Thompson  areas  would  depend  on  the  percent  of  the  tracts  that  were  sold  to  out- 
of-area  people,  and  the  average  number  of  school-age  children  per  household.   In  other  rapidly 
growing  areas  of  the  state  (e.g.  Ravalli  County)  planners  use  an  average  of  1.5  school  age 
children  per  subdivision  lot  as  a  planning  tool.   Of  course,  the  actual  average  number  of 
children  per  lot  varies  depending  on  factors  such  as  location  and  value  of  the  lots.  Higher 
value  acreages  tend  to  be  purchased  by  older  buyers  who  consequently  have  a  lower  average 
number  of  school-age  children.  Conversely,  lower  priced  smaller  lots  tend  to  lead  to  somewhat 
higher  average  numbers  of  school-age  children  per  lot.  For  the  case  at  hand  we  utilized  the 
estimate  of  1.5  children  per  lot,  which  may  be  an  overestimate  given  expected  lot  sizes. 

Based  on  the  expected  number  of  tracts  and  the  estimate  of  school-age  children  per  tract,  it  is 
estimated  that  full  development  of  the  waterfront  and  bench  lands  within  the  easement  area 
would  lead  to  the  addition  of  225  children  to  the  Libby  School  District  and  310  students  to  the 
Thompson  Falls  district  over  the  24  year  development  period.   Assuming  a  relatively  even  pace 
of  development  over  the  24  years,  this  would  mean  an  increase  of  9  to  13  students  per  year  for 
the  Thompson  Falls  and  Libby  districts  respectively. 

The  development  of  the  easement  area  and  its  impact  on  student  populations  would  not  occur  in 
a  static  environment.   If  the  past  trends  in  student  populations  in  the  Libby  district  were  to 
continue,  the  development  of  the  Fisher  area  lands  would  only  partially  replace  annual  declines 
in  student  populations.   In  the  Thompson  Falls  district,  the  long  term  trend  in  student 
populations  is  unclear,  but  declines  in  very  recent  school  years  suggest  that  it  is  possible  that 
an  additional  9  students  per  year  could  be  absorbed  by  the  district. 

In  any  case,  given  the  expected  lot  sizes,  it  is  likely  that  the  number  of  additional  students  per 
year  could  be  closer  to  zero.  The  opinion  of  the  Thompson  Falls  Public  Schools 
Superintendent  was  that  the  impact  of  development  on  the  school  would  likely  be  "zero." 

5.4  County  and  regional  economic  impacts 

The  purchase  of  an  easement  on  the  Thompson/Fisher  project  lands  would  have  the  practical 
economic  effect  of  locking-in  the  status  quo  regarding  grazing,  timber  harvest,  and  hunting  and 
fishing  activities.   Under  the  easement  purchase  alternative,  the  expectation  would  be  that  the 
economies  of  the  three  county  area  would  continue  to  much  as  has  been  seen  in  the  recent  past. 
The  purchase  of  the  easement  would  not  precipitate  any  specific  economic  change  in  the  local 
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economies.   Rather,  it  is  the  development,  or  no  purchase,  alternative  that  would  be  likely  to 
lead  to  changes  from  the  status  quo. 

Under  the  purchase  alternative,  PCT  could  be  expected  to  manage  the  easement  area 
specifically  for  timber  harvest.   The  specific  extent  of  the  timber  harvest  off  of  the  easement 
lands,  and  the  mills  those  harvested  logs  would  be  sent  to  is  subject  to  considerable 
uncertainty.    Due  to  the  proprietary  nature  of  information  on  past  or  future  planned  harvest 
levels,  and  distribution  of  harvested  logs,  PCT  will  not  release  the  specifics  of  this  data.   In 
lieu  of  sjjecific  data  of  planned  timber  harvest,  this  analysis  used  data  on  estimated  sustainable 
productivity  of  these  forestlands  (llli,  2000).   As  noted  previously,  Illi  estimated  that  the  lands 
within  the  easement  have  an  annual  productivity  of  150  to  400  board  feet  per  acre  per  year. 
Over  the  141,000-acre  easement  area,  this  would  yield  between  21  and  56  million  board  feet 
per  year  on  a  sustainable  basis. 

The  relationship  between  timber  harvest  levels  and  job  creation  within  the  local  area  depends 
on  a  number  of  factors.   Prime  among  these  is  where  the  timber  is  shipped  for  processing. 
Local  mills  in  Libby,  and  Thompson  Falls  depend  to  one  extent  or  another  on  a  steady  supply 
of  raw  logs  from  PCT  lands.   To  the  extent  that  PCT  continues  to  supply  these  mills  with  raw 
logs,  the  recent  levels  of  timber  industry  employment  could  be  expected  to  continue  into  the 
future  (assuming  other  significant  sources  of  raw  logs  similarly  continue  to  supply  the  mills). 

It  is  possible  that  there  could  be  significant  employment  changes  in  local  mills  even  with 
continued  logging  of  the  PCT  lands.   This  might  occur  if  PCT  were  to  decide  to  change  the 
supply  pattern  of  raw  logs  to  the  area  mills.   For  instance,  if  PCT  were  to  make  a  significant 
shift  in  log  supply  from  the  Libby  mill  to  mills  in  the  Kalispell/Columbia  Falls  area.   The 
probability  of  this  type  of  shift  is  not  known  at  this  time  and,  nevertheless,  is  unrelated  to  the 
proposal  to  purchase  the  easement.   Therefore,  under  the  purchase  alternative  it  is  assumed 
that  there  will  be  a  continuation  of  the  status  quo  regarding  logging  and  lumber  product 
processing  in  the  three-county  area.   In  any  event,  it  should  be  noted  that  PCT  owns  the 
Ksanka  mill,  operating  outside  of  Libby,  and  therefore  even  if  it  should  shift  some  log 
deliveries  out  of  Lincoln  County,  the  county  (through  the  Ksanka  mill)  seems  relatively 
assured  of  the  continuation  of  a  certain  level  of  log  supplies. 


5.4.1  Full-development  impact  estimates 

Impacts  on  timber  industry  employment 

Due  to  the  large  level  of  uncertainty  regarding  the  impacts  of  the  proposed  easement  sale  on 
logging  and  associated  wood  product  processing,  this  analysis  discusses  only  the  probable 
impact  on  wood  products  employment  resulting  from  the  eventual  removal  of  the  easement 
lands  from  all  timber  production.  It  must  be  noted  that  under  the  full  development  scenario  it  is 
likely  PCT  would  remove  a  portion  of  the  merchantable  timber  from  the  lands  before 
subdividing  and  selling  them.   The  timing  and  rate  of  any  such  interim  timber  harvest  is 
unknown.  The  following  estimates  of  direct  impacts  on  timber  jobs  under  the  development 
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scenario,  therefore,  are  presented  for  the  period  after  full  development  (presumably  in  24  years 
time). 

Associated  with  the  estimated  reduction  in  timber  harvest  would  be  a  reduction  in  direct 
timber-related  employment.   Estimation  of  the  number  of  jobs  directly  supported  by  the  harvest 
of  a  million  board  feet  of  timber  is  a  complex  task.   Estimates  vary  across  states,  regions  and 
forests.   Therefore,  there  exist  widely  divergent  estimates  of  direct  employment  per  million 
board  feet  (MMBF)  of  harvest  in  the  region.   In  1994,  Montana  reported  11.58  full  and  part- 
time  jobs  in  the  forestry  services,  lumber  and  wood  products,  and  paper  and  allied  products 
standard  industrial  classifications  per  MMBF  of  timber  harvest.   On  the  other  hand,  Garrity 
(1996)  reports  an  implied  number  of  jobs  per  MMBF  in  the  state  of  1.68.   This  estimate  was 
based  on  a  mathematical  relationship  between  timber  harvest  and  forest  sector  jobs  in  Montana 
between  1969  and  1989.   Nearly  at  the  midpoint  of  these  two  estimates  is  that  of  Power  (1992) 
who  estimated  a  jobs/harvest  ratio  for  Idaho  national  forests  of  6.64  jobs  per  million  board 
feet.   For  the  following  analysis  the  Power  estimate  of  6.64  jobs/MMBF  is  used. 

Based  on  an  estimate  of  a  possible  reduction  of  between  21  and  56  MMBF  of  harvest  from  the 
easement  lands  once  all  harvest  has  ceased,  it  is  estimated  that  total  timber  harvest  related 
employment  would  be  reduced  by  between  139  and  372  full  and  part-time  jobs.   It  should  be 
noted  that  this  estimate  is  of  the  total  job  loss,  not  just  the  in-county  estimated  job  loss.  To  the 
extent  that  logs,  lumber,  or  lumber  by  products  are  milled  or  processed  outside  of  the  local 
areas,  this  impact  would  be  dispersed  to  those  other  areas.   Additionally,  this  estimated  job 
loss  accounts  only  for  direct  timber-related  employment  and  not  also  for  indirect  impacts.  The 
estimate,  therefore,  would  tend  to  understate  total  employment  and  income  impacts  as 
compared  to  the  estimated  impacts  of  new  residential  construction  and  new  resident  spending 
discussed  below. 

Impacts  of  changes  in  recreational  fishing  and  hunting  related  expenditures 

Under  full  development  of  the  easement  lands,  FWP  biologists  estimate  that  total  big  game 
hunting  days  in  the  easement  area  will  decrease  by  40%.   FWP  further  estimates  that  total 
angler  days  in  the  Thompson  and  Fisher  River  Drainages  would  decrease  by  25  %  under 
development.   Associated  with  these  decreases  in  hunter  and  angler  use  of  the  area  would  be 
decreases  in  associated  expenditures  in  the  area  by  these  sportsmen  coming  to  hunt  and  fish  in 
Sanders  and  Lincoln  Counties  from  outside  of  the  area.  Table  5.3  shows  the  sources  and 
derivation  of  estimates  of  average  expenditures  per  day  by  anglers  and  by  elk  and  deer  hunters 
in  Montana.   Based  on  a  review  of  comparable  survey-based  data,  it  is  estimated  that  in  current 
dollars  Montana  resident  anglers  to  the  Thompson  and  Fisher  River  Drainages  spend  an 
average  of  $22.31  per  day  on  their  trips.   Anglers  in  these  drainages  from  outside  the  state 
spend  an  average  of  $1 16.37  per  day  on  their  trips.   Additionally,  it  is  estimated  that  resident 
and  nonresident  elk  hunters  spend  an  average  of  $63.78  and  $314.21  per  day  respectively. 
Resident  and  nonresident  deer  hunters  are  estimated  to  spend  $48.91  and  $134.93  per  day 
respectively. 
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Table  5.3.  Estimates  of  per  day  angler  and  hunter  expenditures  foi 

•  Northwest  Montana 

Studv  vear      Activity 

Original  data 

Year  2000  dollars 

(a)  Non  Residents                                                                                                                         | 

1986 

Elk  hunting' 

$199.87 

$314.21 

1986 

Deer  hunting 

$85.83 

$134.93 

1985 

Fishing 

$116.37 

$186.34 

(b)  Montana  residents                                                                                                                   | 

1986 

Elk  hunting 

$40.57 

$63.78 

1986 

Deer  hunting 

$31.11 

$48.91 

1985 

Fishing 

$22.31 

$35.73 

'  Derived  from  a  reported  expenditure  per  trip  of  $81.14  for  residents  and  $1,399.12  for 
nonresidents,  and  an  assumption  of  a  2  day  resident  trip  and  a  7  day  nonresident  trip. 
Source:  Duffield  1988,  Brooks  1988,  Duffield,  Loomis  and  Brooks  1987. 


In  order  to  estimate  the  regional  economic  impact  of  reduced  local-area  expenditures  resulting 
from  reductions  in  the  number  of  hunter  and  angler  days  in  the  area,  it  is  necessary  to  know 
what  portion  of  these  average  per  day  expenditure  levels  are  spent  within  the  2-county  (Sanders 
and  Lincoln)  analysis  area  by  individuals  coming  from  outside  the  analysis  area.   For 
nonresidents  it  is  known  that  all  come  from  outside  the  analysis  area,  and  for  this  analysis  it 
was  estimated  that  75%  of  total  trip  expenditures  were  made  within  the  two  counties.  Some 
limited  hunter  check  station  surveys  indicate  that  approximately  60%  of  hunters  in  the  two 
counties  reside  outside  of  the  counties  (pers.  comm.  Alan  Wood,  FWP).   In  the  following 
analysis  we  conservatively  estimate  that  50%  of  resident  hunter  days  come  from  Montanans 
living  outside  the  2-county  area.  It  is  similarly  assumed  that  50%  of  resident  angler  pressure  in 
the  area  comes  from  individuals  from  outside  the  area. 

Applying  the  historical  data  on  hunting  and  fishing  use  levels  and  the  FWP  biologists' 
estimates  of  a  25%  reduction  in  fishing  pressure  and  a  40%  reduction  in  hunting  pressure  along 
with  the  above  stated  assumptions  on  recreationist  spending  patterns  allowed  the  estimation  of 
total  reduced  hunter  and  angler  spending  in  the  local  area  under  full  development  of  the 
easement  lands.    Under  full  development  it  was  estimated  that  annual  non-local  angler 
expenditures  in  the  two  counties  would  be  reduced  by  $140,500.   Annual  non-local  hunter 
expenditures  in  the  area  were  estimated  to  be  reduced  by  $856,750.  The  total  estimated 
reduction  in  non-local  hunter  and  angler  spending  in  the  area  was  estimated  to  be  $997,250. 
The  impact  on  the  local  2-county  economy  of  reduced  hunter  and  angler  spending  was  as 
follows: 

1)         Using  the  IMPLAN  regional  economic  impact  modeling  program,  it  was  estimated 

that  employment  in  the  two  counties  would  be  reduced  by  40.5  full  and  part  time 

jobs  as  a  result  of  the  estimated  reductions  in  hunter  and  angler  spending. 

Additionally,  it  was  estimated  that  total  value  added  in  the  counties  would  be 

reduced  by  $863,000  as  a  result  of  the  spending  reductions. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  estimate  is  based  on  a  number  of  assumptions  regarding  hunter  and 
angler  spending  patterns  and  the  estimates  are  sensitive  to  the  assumptions  made. 
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Impacts  of  residential  construction  and  new  resident  spending 

Under  the  full  development  scenario,  the  easement  lands  would  be  subdivided  and  sold  as 
residential  lots.   As  noted  previously,  Illi  (2000)  estimated  that  the  waterfront  and  bench  land 
lots  would  have  a  200-acre  average  size.   This  size  allows  for  development  of  a  total  of  357 
residential  homes  over  the  24-year  sell-off  period. 

The  regional  economic  impacts  of  residential  development  would  primarily  come  from  two 
sources:  1)  the  construction  of  new  residences,  and  2)  new  income  and  local  spending  by  new 
residents  of  the  counties.   In  order  to  perform  an  economic  analysis  of  these  impacts,  it  is  first 
necessary  to  define  the  impact  area  that  is  being  studied.  For  this  analysis  the  two-county  area 
of  Sanders  and  Lincoln  counties  will  be  examined.  In  the  impact  analysis,  Flathead  County 
was  excluded  from  the  analysis  area  because  the  size  of  the  economy  in  Flathead  County  would 
obscure  any  estimated  impacts  on  the  other  two  much  smaller  counties. 

The  regional  economic  model  employed  in  this  analysis  was  IMPLAN  (MIG,  2000).   In 
performing  a  regional  impact  analysis  it  is  necessary  to  derive  as  an  input  to  the  modeling 
process  the  size  (in  dollar  terms)  of  new  spending  or  reduced  spending  within  the  analysis  area. 
In  estimating  the  impact  of  home  construction  and  new  resident  spending  on  the  two-county 
impact  area,  two  pieces  of  information  were  needed:  1)  the  dollar  volume  of  new  construction 
and  resident  sp)ending  per  year,  and  the  percent  of  this  new  spending  that  would  be  spent 
within  the  two-county  area.   For  instance,  a  new  resident  of  the  Thompson  River  area  might 
build  an  elaborate  new  home  but  use  a  construction  company  out  of  Kalispell,  or  even  a  log 
home  construction  company  from  the  Bitterroot  Valley.   Because  of  their  choice  of  contractor, 
very  little  of  their  spending  on  the  new  home  would  be  included  in  an  estimated  change  in  total 
economic  output  of  the  two  counties.   Only  spending  from  outside  of  the  analysis  area  that  is 
spent  at  businesses  within  the  analysis  area  are  included  in  the  impact  assessment. 

As  discussed  above,  it  is  anticipated  that  new  residential  development  within  the  easement  area 
would  include  homes  with  a  value  higher  than  the  current  median  housing  value  within  the 
counties.   For  this  analysis,  an  average  residential  home  cost  of  $150,000  was  used,  or 
approximately  50%  higher  than  the  current  average  value  of  the  housing  stock.   In  the  absence 
of  data  on  the  percent  of  new  homes  that  would  be  contracted  through  builders  with  businesses 
within  the  two  counties,  it  was  assumed  that  50%  of  new  residential  construction  would  be 
done  by  in-county  businesses. 

Implicit  in  the  impact  analysis  of  new  residential  construction  under  the  full  development 
scenario,  is  the  assumption  that  the  new  residents  of  the  easement  area  would  be  heavily 
dominated  by  new  residents  to  the  area.  To  the  extent  that  those  individuals  building  homes  in 
the  easement  area  have  moved  from  other  areas  of  the  two  counties,  the  estimated  impacts  of 
their  spending  will  be  overstated. 

Based  on  a  24  year  sell-off  period,  there  could  be  expected  to  be  approximately  14  new  homes 
per  year  built  on  lands  included  in  the  prospective  easement,  within  the  2-county  analysis  area. 
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Using  aji  assumption  of  50%  of  the  construction  spending  occurring  within  the  2-counties,  this 
would  mean  approximately  1.05  million  dollars  of  new  local  residential  construction  dollars 
would  be  sf)ent  per  year  in  the  impact  area. 

As  new  residents  inhabit  these  homes  they  would  largely  be  expected  to  bring  with  the  income 
from  sources  outside  of  the  counties  (for  example,  retirees  would  bring  savings  and  investment 
income,  pension  income,  or  government  transfer  payments).   For  this  analysis  it  was  assumed 
that  new  residents  to  the  area  would  have  an  average  household  income  of  $40,000.   This 
amount  is  equal  to  the  85"^  percentile  of  household  incomes  in  the  counties  in  1997.   Of  course, 
not  all  of  this  income  would  be  available  for  spending.   An  assumed  70%  disposable  income 
rate  was  applied  to  total  income  to  yield  an  estimated  disposable  income  level  of  $28,000  per 
household.   Based  on  the  addition  of  14  new  households  per  year,  this  would  lead  to  additional 
household  spending  by  residents  of  the  2-county  area  of  $392,000  per  year.  It  should  be  noted 
that  this  estimate  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  all  the  new  homes  would  be  inhabited  by 
year-round  residents.   To  the  extent  that  some  of  these  homes  would  be  vacation,  or  second 
homes,  this  estimate  would  be  overstated. 

The  impacts  of  the  estimated  additional  construction  and  household  spending  on  the  economies 
of  Sanders  and  Lincoln  counties  was  estimated  using  the  IMPLAN  modeling  program.   The 
most  recent  year  baseline  data  for  these  counties  (1997)  was  used  in  the  modeling,  and  thus 
dollar  results  are  denominated  in  1997  dollars.   The  specific  results  are  outlined  below. 

1)   New  residential  construction  would  add  an  estimated  21.6  full  and  part-time  jobs  to  the 
economy  of  the  two  counties  for  the  24  year  construction  period.   Additionally,  the 
construction  would  increase  total  value  added  in  the  area  by  an  estimated  $494,000  per  year 
during  the  construction  period  (value  added  includes  all  components  of  employee  and 
employer  income,  plus  other  property  income  and  indirect  business  taxes). 


2)   The  added  household  spending  by  new  residents  to  the  counties  would  add  an  estimated  5 
jobs  and  $137,000  in  total  value  added  per  year  to  the  impacted  counties.   This  impact 
would  be  cumulative  over  the  development  period.   For  instance,  in  the  first  year  resident 
spending  from  the  proposed  easement  area  would  add  5  jobs  to  the  counties,  but  in  the 
second  year  this  would  increase  to  10  jobs,  and  to  15  in  the  third. 

It  is  very  important  to  note  that  the  estimated  increases  in  income  and  employment  resulting 
from  increased  resident  spending  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  if  a  good  or  service  is 
available  in  the  two  counties,  the  new  residents  will  choose  to  purchase  it  there.   This 
assumption  may  significantly  overstate  the  local  area  impacts  of  this  new  spending  as  many 
current  residents  of  areas  such  as  Thompson  Falls  currently  choose  to  drive  to  regional  retail 
enters  such  as  Kalispell  or  Missoula  for  many  of  their  purchases.   These  regional  centers  have 
many  large  chain  stores  such  as  Walmart  or  Costco  which  often  are  able  to  sell  products  at  a 
significant  discount  over  small,  independently  owned  stores.   Additionally,  for  a  portion  of  the 
development  area,  the  city  of  Kalispell  is  as  close,  or  nearly  as  close,  in  terms  of  driving  time, 
as  are  towns  in  the  two  county  impact  area  such  as  Thompson  Falls  or  Libby.   The  impacts 
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associated  with  increased  resident  spending  should  therefore  be  viewed  as  upper  bound 
estimates  of  employment  and  income  impacts. 

5.5  Benefit-cost  impacts 

From  a  benefit-cost  perspective,  the  main  cost  of  the  easement  alternative  is  the  purchase 
price.  The  benefits  of  the  proposed  easement  are  of  two  types  from  the  standpoint  of  economic 
theory.  First  there  are  direct  on-site  use  benefits.  These  benefits  are  measured  as  the  avoided 
reduction  in  hunting,  fishing,  non-consumptive  and  other  public  recreational  uses  of  the 
properties.  In  the  absence  of  the  easement,  residential  development  would  affect  public  access 
and  also  directly  impact  fish  and  wildlife  populations. 

The  second  type  of  easement  benefit  is  passive  use  or  existence  value  individuals  might  place 
on  knowing  that  the  Fisher  and  Thompson  drainages  would  continue  to  provide  wildlife  habitat 
and  open  space  -  independent  of  the  individual's  current  or  future  direct  use.  For  example, 
many  individuals  throughout  Montana  or  even  the  region  who  do  not  currently  visit  this  area 
might  prefer  to  have  this  conservation  easement  implemented  to  benefit  the  wildlife.  These 
values  in  aggregate  could  be  quite  large,  but  it  would  require  collection  of  original  population 
survey  data  to  estimate  these  values.  Such  an  undertaking  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  analysis, 
but  this  information  would  be  needed  to  undertake  a  complete  benefit-cost  analysis. 
Accordingly,  the  discussion  here  is  limited  to  available  information  related  to  direct  use.  This 
information  includes  previous  economic  studies  and  FWP  hunter  and  angler  surveys.  Because 
original  data  is  not  being  collected,  a  formal  complete  benefit-cost  analysis  has  not  been 
undertaken  here. 

5.5.1  Angler  and  hunter  impacts 

FWP  Fisheries  biologists  estimate  a  25  %  reduction  in  angling  pressure  if  the  project  area 
becomes  developed.  This  estimate  is  based  on  the  amount  and  distribution  of  existing  fishing 
pressure  and  on  the  loss  of  access  along  the  river.  Along  with  the  estimated  losses  in  hunter 
and  angler  expenditures  (discussed  above)  would  be  losses  in  non-market-based  values  to  those 
individuals  not  choosing  or  able  to  fish  or  hunt  in  the  area  under  the  full  development  scenario. 

In  addition  to  the  impacts  of  development  on  angler  days,  Montana  FWP  estimated  the 
reduction  in  hunter  days  resulting  from  sale  and  development  of  Plum  Creek  lands  in  the 
Thompson  and  Fisher  River  valleys  using  data  from  the  1999  check  station  surveys  and 
existing  public  and  private  road  networks.   FWP  wildlife  biologists  estimate  that  the  number  of 
hunter  days  in  each  of  these  hunting  districts  would  decline  by  40%  if  the  Plum  Creek  lands 
along  the  Thompson  and  Fisher  Rivers  were  sold  and  developed.  These  impacts  would  be  due 
to  both  loss  of  access  and  direct  impacts  on  wildlife  populations  due  to  loss  of  winter  range. 

This  section  provides  a  brief  literature  review  and  discussion  of  net  economic  value  data  for 
the  Thompson  River  and  Fisher  River  drainages. 

While  to  our  knowledge  there  have  been  no  recreation  economic  studies  completed  specific  to 
these  two  drainages,  there  are  several  studies  that  have  been  completed  that  include  either 
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fishing  or  hunting  activities  in  these  drainages  as  part  of  somewhat  larger  geographical  areas. 
Some  of  these  estimates  have  been  reported  in  the  peer-reviewed  literature  (Duffield  and 
Patterson  1991)  but  more  detail  is  available  in  the  original  agency-published  reports  that  are 
summarized  below. 

Big  Game  Hunting. 

Currentiy  FWP  hunting  district  103  is  more  or  less  contiguous  with  the  lands  being  considered 
for  easement  in  the  Fisher  drainage,  and  district  122  covers  the  Thompson  River  drainage.  In 
the  mid-1980's  FWP  commissioned  a  series  of  hunting  and  fishing  studies  in  Montana. 
Included  in  these  studies  was  a  travel  cost  recreation  demand  analysis  of  elk  hunting  (Duffield 
1988)  and  deer  hunting  (Brooks  1988)  as  well  as  a  contingent  valuation  demand  study  of 
Montana  elk  hunting  (Loomis,  Cooper  and  Allen  1988).   Table  5.4  provides  a  summary  of  the 
most  relevant  estimates  from  these  studies  for  the  case  at  hand  for  the  net  economic  value  of  a 
day  of  hunting.   Duffield  (1988)  provides  an  estimate  of  the  value  per  day  of  elk  hunting  of 
$52.97  (1986  dollars)  for  a  site  "102"  -  roughly  most  of  the  hunting  area  in  Lincoln  and 
Sanders  county  and  including  current  day  HD  103  and  122.   The  contingent  valuation  study 
does  not  provide  values  per  day  by  hunt  region  or  district,  but  does  provide  an  estimate  of 
$39.90  per  day  as  a  state  average.  The  deer  travel  cost  model  (Brooks  1988)  uses  the  same 
districts  as  Duffield  (1988)  and  provides  an  estimate  of  S35.42  for  a  day  of  deer  hunting. 

Walsh,  Johnson  and  McKean  (1988)  reviewed  the  recreation  economics  demand  literature  and 
summarized  values  for  regions  of  the  United  States.  They  provide  an  average  based  on  the 
literature  of  $45.47  per  day  for  big  game  hunting  in  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  Region  1 
(including  Montana)  and  $41.72  for  the  U.S.  as  a  whole.  These  values  are  similar  to  the 
estimates  specific  to  NW  Montana. 

Based  on  this  review,  the  best  available  estimates  for  hunting  for  the  Fisher  and  Thompson 
drainages  are  $52.97  per  day  for  elk  hunting  and  35.42  for  deer  hunting.  Both  estimates  are  in 
1986  dollars;  if  inflated  to  year  2000  dollars  using  the  Consumer  Price  Index,  these  values 
become  $83.27  and  $55.68  respectively  (see  Table  5.6). 

Fishing  Values 

With  regard  to  fishing,  there  have  been  two  studies  that  estimated  economic  values  for  all  the 
coldwater  streams  in  Montana.  Duffield,  Loomis  and  Brooks  (1987)  used  a  travel  cost  model 
and  Duffield  and  Allen  (1988)  applied  a  contingent  valuation  model.   The  study  sites  in  the 
earlier  study  included  a  "Lower  Clark  Fork  River  and  Tributaries"  site  that  includes 
Thompson  River  -  with  a  value  per  day  of  $64.51  and  a  "Kootenai  Tributaries"  site  that 
includes  the  Fisher  River  with  a  value  of  $33.53  per  day.  The  contingent  valuation  estimates 
available  do  not  include  the  Thompson  River  or  Fisher  River,  but  for  example,  the  Clark  Fork 
River  value  is  $56.40  and  the  Kootenai  River  estimate  is  $33. 16  (Table  5.5).  Walsh,  Johnson 
and  McKean  (1988)  provide  a  Region  1  (U.S.  Forest  Service  region)  estimate  of  $42.46  for 
coldwater  fishing  and  a  U.S.  average  value  of  $30.62. 
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For  purposes  of  this  analysis,  the  estimates  of  $56.40  were  used  for  the  Thompson  and  $33.16 
for  the  Fisher  (Table  5.6).  Updated  to  year  2000  values,  these  are  $88.67  and  $52.13 
respectively. 


Table  5.4.  Hunting  values  for  northwest  Montana,  per  day.                                                | 

Study  year 

Species/method 

Estimated  value  per  day 

1986 

Elk  /  travel  cost  -  Site  102  "Libby"  includes 
(122  and  103) 

$52.97 

1987 

Elk  /  contingent  valuation  -  statewide 

$39.90 

1986 

Deer  /  travel  cost  -  statewide 

$35.42 

1987 

Big  Game  /  Region  1 

$45.47 

1987 

Big  Game  /  US 

$41.72 

Table  5.5.  Fishing  values  for  northwest  Montana,  per  day.                                                   | 

Study  year 

Area  /method 

ELstimated  value  per  day 

1985 

Lower  Clark  Fork  and  Tribs.  /  Travel  cost 

$64.51 

1985 

Kootenai  Tributaries  /  Travel  cost 

$33.53 

1986 

Clark  Fork  River  /  Contingent  Valuation 

$56.40 

1986 

Kootenai  River  /  Contingent  Valuation 

$33.16 

1987 

Cold  water  fishing  /  Region  1 ' 

$42.46 

1987 

Cold  water  fishing  /  US 

$30.62 

Derived  using  1985  Travel  cost  study  estimate  of  1.15  days  per  trip  statewide  average. 


Table  5.6.   Estimates  of  per  day  angler  and  hunter  net  economic  value  for  northwest 
Montana 

Study  year 

Activity 

Original  data 

Year  2000  dollars       | 

(a)  Big  Game  Hunting                                                                                                             I 

1986 

Elk  hunting  -  NW  Montana 

$52.97 

$83.27 

1986 

Deer  hunting  -  NW  Montana 

$35.42 

$55.68 

(b)  Fishing                                                                                                                                   I 

1986 

Clark  Fork  River  Fishing 

$56.40 

$88.67 

1986 

Kootenai  River  Fishing 

$33.16 

$52.13 

The  impact  of  full  development  of  the  lands  included  in  the  proposed  easement  area  on  the 
non-market  values  associated  with  hunting  and  fishing  is  as  follows: 

1)  It  is  estimated  that  under  ftill  development  there  would  be  a  loss  of  $280,900  per  year  to 
anglers  due  to  reduced  trips  to  the  Thompson  and  Fisher  River  Drainages. 

2)  It  is  estimated  that  losses  in  net  economic  value  due  to  reductions  in  big  game  hunting  in 
the  area  would  be  $1,709,000  per  year. 

3)  Total  non-market  losses  to  hunting  and  fishing  under  full  development  are  estimated  to 
be  $1,990,000  per  year. 
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Appendix  E 

Recreation  Impact  Analysis 

Potential  Effects  of  recreational  and  residential  land  sales  on  hunting  and 

fishing  opportunity  in  the  Thompson  and  Fisher  River  Valleys 

INTRODUCTION 

FWP  estimated  the  potential  reduction  in  hunter  use  of  hunting  district  (HD)  103  (Fisher  River) 
and  HD  122  (Thompson  River)  due  to  the  sale  of  71,447  acres  of  Plum  Creek  Timber  Company 
lands  in  these  drainages    Plum  Creek  identified  these  waterfront  and  benchlands  as  potential 
"higher  and  better  use"  (HBU)  lands 

We  assumed  that  public  hunting  access  would  not  continue  on  HBU  lands  that  Plum  Creek  sold 
We  estimated  impacts  using  FWP's  check  station  data  from  1999  We  fijrther  evaluated  potential 
impacts  in  the  Thompson  River  using  digital  road  maps  to  evaluate  changes  in  hunter  access. 

IMPACTS  BASED  ON  HARVEST  DISTRIBUTION 


HD  103:  The  1999  check  station  results  reported  86  (29%)  of  297  harvested  deer  or  elk  from 
drainages  associated  with  the  project  area.  An  additional  46  (15%)  records  identified  as  "Fisher 
River",  "Wolf  Creek'  or  "L  Wolf  Creek"  were  also  included  in  this  analysis  for  a  total  of  44%. 

Table  1.  Drainages  in  the  Fisher  project  area  where  HD  103  kills  were  recorded  during  1999. 


DRAINAGE  /  AREA 

Whitetails 

Mule  deer 

Elk 

TOTAL 

Alder  Cr. 

0 

2 

0 

2 

ArianaCr 

2 

5 

0 

7 

Buck  Cr. 

1 

2 

0 

3 

Brush  Cr. 

4 

0 

0 

4 

Butler  Cr. 

0 

6 

0 

6 

CalxCr. 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Cody  Cr. 

2 

7 

1 

10 

Cow  Cr. 

0 

4 

0 

4 

Crystal  Cr. 

0 

1 

0 

1 

DoeCr. 

0 

0 

5 

Fawn  Cr. 

0 

0 

1 

"Fisher  R." 

4 

1 

10 

McKillop  Cr. 

10 

0 

14 

Raven  Cr. 

0 

0 

1 

Richards  Cr 

8 

0 

9 

Rjchards  Mtn. 

2 

0 

2 

Smoke  Cr. 

3 

0 

6 

Snell  Cr. 

0 

0 

3 

Spring  Cr 

0 

0 

1 

Squaw  Cr. 

0 

0 

1 

Tamarack  Cr. 

0 

0 

4 

"WolfCr" 

19 

4 

2 

25 

"L.  WolfCr." 

11 

0 

0 

11 

TOTAL: 

68 

59 

4 

131 

Drainages  in  bold  are  those  accessed  by 
hardest  for  this  vcar  include:  Pecolet  Cr. 


federal  cost  share  roads.  Other  cost  share  roads  without 
Harri.s  Cr,  Tepee  Cr,  Scdlac  Cr. 
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HD122:  There  were  101  deer  or  elk  harvests  recorded  at  check  stations  in  1999  for  HD  122:  87 
WTD,  1 1  MD  and  3  elk.   Sixty-four  of  these  (63%)  were  from  drainages  in  the  project  area 
including  55  WTD  (63%  of  all  WTD),  8  MD  (73%  of  all  MD)  and  1  elk  (33%  of  all  elk). 

Table  2.  Drainages  in  the  Thompson  project  area  where  HD  122  kills  were  recorded  during  1999 


DRAINAGE  /  AREA 

Whitetails     Mule  deer          Elk 

TOTAL 

Bear  Cr. 

4 

1 

5 

Bend 

4 

4 

Big  Rock  Cr. 

1 

1 

Chippy  Cr 

1 

1 

Chippy  Peak 

1 

1 

Fishtrap 

3 

3 

Indian  Cr 

0 

1 

1 

Lazier  Cr. 

0 

1 

1 

Livingston  Mill 

1 

1 

Mandy  Gulch 

1 

1 

McCully  Ridge 

1 

1 

Meadow  Cr 

3 

3 

Richards  Pk 

6 

6 

Rock  Cr 

3 

3 

Sears  Gulch 

1 

1 

Shroder 

1 

1 

Thompson  River* 

18 

5 

23 

Todd  Cr 

1 

1 

2 

Twin  Cr 

2 

2 

Twin  Lakes 

2 

2 

Whitney  Cr. 

1 

1 

Total 

55 

8 

1 

64 

Bold  type  indicates  drainages  with  cost  share  roads 

'Actual  harvest  was  24  deer  and  7  elk  but  we  reduced  this  estimate  for  the  project  area  to  account 

for  the  fact  that  the  conservation  easement  project  only  includes  75%  of  the  entire  river  valley. 

IMPACTS  BASED  ON  VEHICLE  ACCESS 

We  evaluated  the  amount  of  land  that  is  currently  accessible  within  1  mile  of  roads  open  to 
vehicle  use  during  hunting  season  in  the  Thompson  River  analysis  area.  We  used  a  1  mile  buffer 
on  open  roads  to  represent  the  maximum  distance  that  most  hunters  use  during  the  hunting 
season.  Within  the  analysis  area,  there  are  currently  232,261  acres  accessible  to  hunters  within  1 
mile  of  a  road  that  is  open  to  vehicle  use  during  hunting  season.  If  all  41,409  acres  of  HBU  lands 
are  sold  and  posted  to  public  trespass,  that  would  restrict  hunter  access  not  only  on  the  sale  lands 
but  also  on  adjacent  lands  that  are  currently  accessed  by  roads  that  traverse  the  HBU  lands. 
Under  the  worst-case  scenario,  the  only  lands  that  would  remain  accessible  would  be  public 
lands  accessible  across  private  lands  via  county  or  federal  cost-share  roads.  This  scenario  would 
provide  access  to  only  62,369  acres,  representing  a  loss  of  169,892  acres  of  land  that  is  currently 
accessible  within  1  mile  of  an  open  road.  This  amounts  to  a  73%  loss  in  hunting  opportunity 
(169,892/232,261)  which  we  rounded  to  70%  for  the  purposes  of  our  analysis. 
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ECONOMIC  IMPACTS  BASED  ON  HUNTER  RESIDENCY 

We  used  check  station  data  to  evaluate  the  county  of  origin  for  hunters  in  HD  103.  We  chose 
this  district  because,  unlike  the  Thompson,  we  have  check  stations  to  record  hunters  coming 
from  the  east  and  west    There  were  294  deer  and  elk  checked  through  check  stations  in  1999. 


Table  3.   County  of  hunter  origin  for  big  game  animals  harvested  in  HD  103  and  checked  at 
hunter  check  stations  during  1999. 

COUNTY 

Whitetails 

Mule  Deer 

Elk          J 

Total 

Lincoln 

61 

42 

3 

106 

Sanders 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Flathead 

120 

39 

6 

165 

Other  MT  counties 

8 

1         _J 

0 

9 

Non-resident 

8 

5 

0 

13 

TOTAL 

197 

88 

9 

294 

Hunters  residing  outside  Lincoln  and  Sanders  Counties  harvested  187  (64%)  of  294  big  game 
animals  checked  IN  1999  However,  since  FWP  check  stations  do  not  record  Lincoln  County 
hunters  that  access  HD  103  from  Highway  2,  we  reduced  the  out-of-county  harvest  to  50%. 

POTENTIAL  SECONDARY  IMPACTS  DUE  TO  ANIMAL  CONCENTRATIONS 

Two  factors  affect  the  decline  in  hunter  days  due  to  reduced  public  access.  First  is  a  direct  loss  of 
hunting  area  through  closure  of  land  as  discussed  above.  Second  is  the  creation  of  de  facto 
refuges  where  animals  from  the  surrounding  area  concentrate.  We  recognize  that  animal 
concentrations  would  probably  result  from  decreased  public  access  on  HBU  lands  that  are  sold 
and  posted    There  are  studies  to  document  this  effect  for  elk  but  not  for  other  big  game  species. 
Consequently,  we  discuss  the  potential  for  this  to  occur  as  a  result  of  limited  or  ftill  development 
alternatives  of  residential  and  recreational  lots  along  the  Thompson  and  Fisher  Rivers.  However, 
we  did  not  include  it  in  our  estimate  of  lost  hunter  opportunity  for  the  socioeconomic  analysis. 

Elk  studies  in  western  Montana  found  that  elk  use  of  areas  open  to  hunting  declined  by  35-59% 
if  there  were  no-hunting  refijge  areas  nearby  (Table  4).  Other  studies  have  observed  elk 
concentrations  in  refuge  areas  in  the  Northern  Yellowstone,  Sun  River  and  Gallatin  elk  herds  of 
Montana  and  in  western  Alberta. 


Table  4    Elk  use  of  areas  as  influenced  by  hunting  (data  from  Burcham  et  al.  1999) 


Use  Area 

%  Locations  Before 

%  Locations  After 

Decline  in 
elk  use 

Lindberg  herd  use  of  public  land 
outside  private  land  reftjge 

94 
(in  1980) 

45 
(in  1996) 

49% 

Lindberg  herd  use  of  private  land 
refijge  during  a  special,  pre-general 
season  hunt  on  the  refijge  in  1994 

71 
(before  hunting) 

29 
(during  hunting) 

59% 

Chamberlain  herd  use  of  public 
land  outside  private  land  refuge. 

98 
(pre  1981) 

65 
(post  1994) 

35% 
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If  we  anticipate  a  reduction  in  the  availability  of  elk  to  hunt  as  a  result  of  concentrating  in  de 
facto  refuge  areas,  what  effect  might  that  have  on  hunter  recreation?  Data  from  the  Hungry 
Horse  elk  project  demonstrate  a  decline  in  hunter  days  with  decreased  availability  of  elk.  This 
research  project  has  been  going  on  in  the  South  Fork  of  the  Flathead  River  since  1988  as  part  of 
FWP's  Wildlife  Mitigation  Program  for  Hungry  Horse  Dam. 

Using  known  elk  mortality  and  calf  production  data,  John  Vore  modeled  the  elk  population  in  the 
South  Fork  of  the  Flathead  River.  He  determined  the  herd  had  been  declining  for  at  least  30 
years.  This  conclusion  was  also  supported  by  a  decline  in  elk  harvest  over  the  same  time  period. 
From  1980  to  1995  hunter  days  in  the  South  Fork  were  strongly  correlated  with  the  modeled  elk 
population  size.  Using  the  estimated  35-59%  decrease  in  elk  available  to  hunters  from  above, 
the  regression  equation  in  Fig.  1  predicts  a  53-72%  decrease  in  hunter  days. 
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Figure  1.  Hunter  days  (1980-1995  data)  and  modeled  elk  numbers  in  the  South  Fork  of  the 
Flathead  River. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Fisher  River  Hunter  Use  -  The  Fisher  River  project  area  lies  in  deer  and  elk  HD  103.  Forty- 
four  percent  of  the  HD103  deer  and  elk  harvest  came  from  drainages  in  the  project  area  during 
1999.  This  suggests  that  44%  of  the  overall  hunter  days  for  HD  103  were  spent  in  or  immediately 
adjacent  to  the  proposed  conservation  easement  area.   Since  animals  move  from  larger 
surrounding  areas  to  winter  in  the  Fisher  River,  we  felt  that  residential  development  on  HBU 
land  would  result  in  a  40%  reduction  in  hunter  days  afield  in  HD103.  Hunters  residing  outside 
Lincoln  and  Sanders  Counties  harvested  187  (64%)  of  294  deer  and  elk  recorded  in  our  1999 
check  stations.  But  since  FWP  check  stations  do  not  record  Lincoln  County  hunters  that  access 
HD103  from  Highway  2,  we  reduced  the  out-of-county  harvest  to  an  estimated  50%).  The  net 
economic  impact  was  estimated  to  be  a  20%  (0.40  x  0.50=0.20)  overall  reduction  of  effort  by 
out-of-county  hunters. 
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Thompson  River  Hunter  Use  -  The  Thompson  River  project  area  lies  in  HD  122.   Sixty-three 
percent  of  the  elk  and  deer  recorded  at  check  stations  came  from  drainages  in  the  project  area. 
This  suggests  that  63%  of  the  hunter  days  for  HD  122  were  spent  in  or  adjacent  to  the  project 
area    Within  the  project  analysis  area,  there  are  232,261  acres  currently  accessible  to  hunters 
within  1  mile  of  roads  open  to  vehicle  use  during  hunting  season.  That  would  decrease  by  70%  to 
62,369  acres  if  Plum  Creek  sells  their  HBU  lands.   We  estimated  that  hunter  days  afield  would 
decrease  by  44%  (0  70  x  0.63=0  44)  in  HD122  and  rounded  to  40%  for  our  socio-economic 
analysis.  We  assumed  that  half  of  the  hunters  in  the  Thompson  River  area  reside  in  Sanders  and 
Lincoln  Counties.  If  Plum  Creek's  HBU  lands  were  sold,  these  people  would  likely  continue  to 
hunt  elsewhere  in  Sanders  or  Lincoln  County    However,  we  assumed  that  hunters  from  outside 
the  2-county  area  would  choose  to  hunt  in  other  counties.  The  net  economic  impact  was 
estimated  based  on  a  20%  (0.40  x  0.50=0.20)  reduction  in  effort  by  out-of-county  hunters. 

Thompson  &  Fisher  River  Angler  Use:  We  also  anticipate  a  reduction  in  angler  use  due  to  the 
sale  of  71,447  acres  of  Plum  Creek  Timber  Company  lands  along  the  Thompson  and  Fisher 
Rivers.  FWT*  estimates  fishing  days  with  biennial  angler  surveys.  The  fisheries  literature  includes 
many  studies  that  document  reductions  in  fish  habitat  conditions  resulting  from  residential 
developments.   However,  none  evaluate  the  level  of  lost  recreational  opportunity.  We  tried  to 
estimate  the  effects  of  land  sales  by  looking  at  trends  in  angling  pressure  in  the  Yaak  drainage, 
due  to  recently  intensified  residential  development  there.  However,  FWT  survey  data  were 
inadequate  to  monitor  such  trends    Ultimately  we  settled  on  a  25%  reduction  in  angling  pressure 
if  the  project  area  becomes  developed  because  most  HBU  lands  are  along  the  river  bottom. 
However,  a  significant  amount  of  fishing  occurs  on  Forest  Service  land  in  the  lower  portion  of 
the  Thompson  River    The  estimate  is  based  on  our  fisheries  biologist's  opinion  on  amount  and 
distribution  of  existing  fishing  pressure  and  on  the  loss  of  access  along  the  river. 
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APPENDIX  F 

MULTI-RESOURCE  MANAGEMENT  PLAN  2000 

Thompson/Fisher  Conservation  Project 
Plum  Creek  Timberlands,  L.P.  -  Northwest  Montana 

The  intent  of  this  Plan  is  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  federal  Forest  Legacy  Program  (FLP)  to 
prevent  conversion  of  environmentally  important  private  forestland  to  nonforest  uses.  The  FLP 
requires  landowners  to  identify  their  objectives  and  describe  actions  they  may  take  to  protect  and 
manage  soil,  water,  range,  aesthetic  quality,  recreational,  timber,  fish,  and  wildlife  resources. 

I.  GENERAL  DESCRIPTION 

The  lands  that  are  the  subject  of  this  Plan  consist  of  two  major  river  drainages  in  Northwest 
Montana,  the  Thompson  River  and  the  Fisher  River  Plum  Creek  Timberlands,  LP.  (Plum 
Creek)  is  the  dominant  landowner  in  both  corridors.  National  Forest  and  State  lands  are 
intermingled  with  Plum  Creek  lands 

The  Thompson  River  corridor  is  located  approximately  40  miles  west  of  Kalispell,  Montana,  and 
south  of  US  Hwy  2  The  lands  owned  by  Plum  Creek,  which  are  the  subject  of  this  Plan  (Subject 
Lands),  extend  about  30  miles  in  length  from  Highway  2  south  to  below  Deerhorn  Creek.  Most 
of  the  Subject  Lands  are  within  Sanders  County,  with  a  small  portion  at  the  north  end  within 
Flathead  County.  Within  the  Thompson  River,  Plum  Creek  Timberlands  owns  approximately 
42,000  acres  of  river  and  bench  lands,  and  43,000  acres  of  backland  within  the  project  area. 

The  Fisher  River  corridor  is  located  approximately  8  miles  east  of  Libby,  Montana  The  outlet  of 
the  Fisher  River  drains  into  the  Kootenai  River  just  west  of  Libby  Dam,  and  the  area  reaches 
upstream  (south)  for  approximately  25  miles  to  Highway  2  and  east  for  6  miles  near  the  outlet  of 
Loon  Lake,  all  within  Lincoln  County    Plum  Creek  owns  approximately  30,000  acres  of  river 
and  benchlands,  and  26,000  acres  of  backland  within  the  Fisher  River  project  area. 

The  lands  in  both  corridors  consist  of  valley  bottoms,  terraces,  and  mountains  Elevations  vary 
from  2200  feet  to  5500  feet.  Numerous  tributaries  in  these  corridors  feed  the  two  main  rivers. 

Forestland  dominates  the  landscape  It  is  a  mixed  conifer  forest  with  dominant  species  of 
Douglas  fir,  larch,  lodgepole,  Ponderosa  pine,  and  Engelman  spruce  The  stands  vary  in  age  from 
young  regeneration  to  mature. 

The  intent  of  this  project  is  to  preserve  and  protect  in  perpetuity  the  right  to  practice  commercial 
forest  and  resource  management  and  to  maintain  open  space  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
easement,  all  of  which  the  landowner  and  FWP  agree  provide  imponant  fish  and  wildlife  habitat. 
A  further  purpose  of  the  project  is  to  provide  FWP,  on  behalf  of  the  public,  the  right  of 
reasonable  access  to  the  land  for  public  outdoor  recreational  uses. 
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n.         FOREST  MANAGEMENT 

Plum  Creek's  objective  is  to  fully  utilize  its  resources  through  innovative  forestry  management 
and  harvest  techniques.  Wise  stewardship  and  good  business  practices  go  hand  in  hand. 

The  management  goal  is  to  maximize  fiber  growth  with  the  intent  of  developing  multi-stage 
stands  of  timber.  The  focus  is  to  remove  older  and  decadent  stands  of  timber  and  regenerate 
these  areas  with  healthy  stands  that  can  be  primarily  selectively  harvested  over  time.  The 
majority  of  the  forest  regenerates  naturally,  and  100%  reforestation  will  be  accomplished  over 
time  using  both  natural  and  artificial  methods. 

Plum  Creek  manages  its  land  and  resources  in  accordance  with  its  own  Environmental 
Principles,  a  copy  of  which  is  attached.  These  principles  address  sustainable  forest  management, 
ecological  and  structural  diversity,  air  and  water  quality,  reforestation,  soil  conservation,  fish  and 
wildlife  resources,  visual  quality,  and  adjacent  land  management. 

Plum  Creek  has  committed  to  the  Sustainable  Forestry  Initiative  (SFI),  which  was  developed  in 
1994  by  the  American  Forest  and  Paper  Association  (AF&PA).  The  program  is  a  comprehensive 
system  of  principles,  objectives,  and  performance  measures  that  integrate  the  perpetual  growing 
and  harvesting  of  trees  with  the  protection  of  wildlife,  plants,  soil,  and  water  quality.  An 
independent  Expert  Review  Panel  made  up  of  representatives  fi'om  the  environmental, 
professional,  conservation,  academic,  and  public  sectors  reviews  the  program  annually.  In  1998, 
the  AF&PA  added  a  voluntary,  independent  third-party  verification  process  to  the  SFI  program. 
The  total  amount  of  timberlands  enrolled  in  the  SFI  program  has  reached  57. 1  million  acres 
nationwide. 

PricewaterhouseCoopers  ("PWC"),  an  internationally  recognized  audit  and  consuhing  firm, 
recently  performed  an  independent  audit  on  Plum  Creek's  3.2  million  acres  of  timberlands  in  the 
United  States  for  conformance  with  SFI  principles.  Plum  Creek  is  the  first  company  to  complete 
an  independent  audit  of  all  its  timberlands  under  the  SFI  program.  The  audit  teams  consisted  of 
experts  in  the  fields  of  biology,  silviculture,  soils,  and  forest  management.  The  audit  teams 
visited  a  random  sample  of  selected  forest  management  sites  on  Plum  Creek  land,  including  land 
in  the  Thompson  River  corridor,  and  reviewed  timber  harvest  practices,  road  construction, 
reforestation,  streamside  management,  and  many  other  activities.  PWC  concluded  that  Plum 
Creek  met  all  of  the  12  stated  objectives  of  the  SFI  program. 

Plum  Creek  foresters  and  the  independent  contractors  who  work  for  the  company  are  committed 
to  good  stewardship.  In  order  to  operate  on  company  land,  contractors  must  participate  in  formal 
Best  Management  Practices  (BMPs)  and  Streamside  Management  Zone  (SMZ)  training. 
Plum  Creek  will  continue  to  manage  these  lands  in  a  responsible  manner  in  compliance  with  SFI, 
and  intends  to  continue  with  annual  independent  forestry  audits  to  measure  such  compliance. 
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in.        OTHER  RESOURCES 

In  accordance  with  the  Forest  Legacy  Program,  the  following  describes  Plum  Creek's  objectives 
and  actions  for  various  resources. 

A.   Soil 

Plum  Creek  will  maintain  soil  and  site  productivity  by  minimizing  soil  disturbance  and  by 
recycling  harvest  residues  for  soil  nutrient  enhancement. 

B    Water 

Plum  Creek  will  maintain  its  compliance  with  the  voluntary  Montana  Forestry  BMPs  Since 
1994,  Plum  Creek  compliance  as  measured  by  State  audit  teams  has  exceeded  95%  compliance 
and  has  exceeded  the  statewide  compliance  average  All  forest  owners  in  Montana  are  required 
to  comply  with  the  Streamside  Management  Zone  law. 

C    Range 

Plum  Creek  will  continue  to  implement  and  work  toward  compliance  with  its  Grazing  BMPs  on 
all  grazing  leases  in  the  project  area.  Grazing  has  been  a  traditional  use  in  the  conservation  area 
for  over  100  years,  and  there  is  an  improving  trend  in  range  conditions. 

D    Aesthetic  Quality 

Plum  Creek  recognizes  aesthetic  values  along  major  travel  corridors  and  manages  these  areas  by 
using  appropriate  design  standards  and  harvest  methods. 

E.   Recreation 

Plum  Creek  will  continue  to  allow  for  the  responsible  use  of  the  Subject  Lands  for  non- 
commercial recreation  such  as  fishing,  hunting,  and  camping.  The  area  is  currently  under  a  Block 
Management  Agreement  with  the  state  Fish,  Wildlife,  and  Parks  (FWP)  to  accommodate  and 
manage  public  access  Public  use  is  subject  to  certain  restrictions  (Appendix  C). 

F  Fish  and  Wildlife 

Plum  Creek  manages  its  resources,  while  considering  fish  and  wildlife,  through  judicious  control 
of  road  access,  timber  harvest  management,  and  cooperation  with  state  and  federal  fish  and 
wildlife  agencies 

The  Thompson  River  corridor  has  been  identified  as  significant  for  bull  trout,  which  is  a 
federally  protected  native  fish  Both  corridors  are  known  to  provide  for  wolves,  which  are  also 
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federally  protected.  Portions  of  the  Thompson  River  corridor  are  within  a  Grizzly  Bear  recovery 
area  and  Plum  Creek  manages  these  lands  in  accordance  with  Grizzly  Bear  BMPs.  In  addition, 
both  corridors  are  significant  areas  for  big  game  such  as  elk,  deer,  and  moose,  and  varieties  of 
other  smaller  species.  The  lowlands  provide  significant  winter  game  range  habitat. 

The  Thompson  River  is  a  bull  trout  migratory  river,  and  five  tributaries  have  been  identified  as 
bull  trout  spawning  and  juvenile  rearing  areas.  Plum  Creek  has  submitted  a  Habitat  Conservation 
Plan  (HCP)  to  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  to  protect  native  fish  across  its  ownership  east  of  the 
Cascades  in  Washington.  The  HCP  includes  all  the  land  in  the  Thompson  and  Fisher  river 
corridors.  If  the  HCP  is  approved  in  2000,  it  will  provide  special  measures  to  protect  native  fish. 
In  any  event.  Plum  Creek  will  manage  the  timberlands  in  a  responsible  manner  and  is  committed 
to  protecting  native  fish. 

G.  Minerals 

Plum  Creek  owns  the  mineral  rights  only  on  a  portion  of  the  lands  The  easement  provides  for 
the  right  to  extract  sand,  gravel,  rock,  and  minerals  in  accordance  with  the  following  provisions. 

1 .  Noxious  weeds  must  be  controlled  at  all  times. 

2.  Soil  stockpiles  must  be  completely  covered  with  vegetation  each  year  to  reduce  infestation  of 
noxious  weeds  and  soil  erosion. 

3.  No  mining  is  to  occur  within  100  feet  of  any  stream. 

4.  An  adequate  reclamation  bond  must  be  executed  prior  to  mining. 

5.  The  disturbed  area  and  roads  no  longer  needed  in  forest  or  resource  management  must  be 
restored  to  reasonable  utility  compatible  with  adjoining  land  uses  using  native  vegetation  to 
extent  practical. 

The  extraction  of  talus/landscape  rock  has  minimal  impact  on  the  land  and  can  be  done  with  no 
restrictions. 


IV.       PLAN  GUIDELINES  and  METRICS 

As  part  of  the  commitments  to  Environmental  Principles  and  SFI,  Plum  Creek  agrees  to  the 
following  guidelines  and  metrics  to  measure  its  activities.  These  guidelines  and  metrics  are  not 
intended  to  restrict  fiber  production,  but  to  provide  measures  to  ensure  the  Plan  objectives  are 
met.  If  the  forest  practices  are  found  to  vary  fi-om  these  guidelines,  the  Liaison  Committee  will 
develop  a  plan  to  bring  the  practices  into  compliance. 

1.  Commit  to  external  SFI  or  other  comparable  audit  of  at  least  one  site  in  the  Thompson  or 
Fisher  project  areas  at  least  once  every  3  years.  Implement  audit  recommendations. 

2.  Commit  to  at  least  one  grizzly  bear  audit  per  year  when  logging  in  a  grizzly  bear  recovery 
area  (MSI). 

3.  Score  at  or  above  average  for  all  ownerships  on  the  biannual  state  BMP  audit.  Do  at  least 
one  audit  in  each  of  the  Thompson  and  Fisher  project  areas  each  year  (internal  or  state). 

4.  Commit  that  no  more  than  20%  of  the  acres  harvested  can  be  clearcut  in  any  5-year  period. 
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5     Prepare  an  annual  report  of  the  acres  harvested  by  silvicultural  method. 

6.  Reforest  to  appropriate  levels  within  5  years  of  harvest. 

7.  Leave  at  least  two  snags  per  acre  greater  than  15-inch  dbh  where  available  and  not  a  safety 
hazard 

8.  Leave  appropriate  component  of  large  woody  debris  on  the  site  following  harvest. 

9.  Map  roads  annually,  showing  compliance  with  BMPs,  with  objective  to  demonstrate 
continual  improvement 

10.  Use  only  contractors  who  have  been  SFI  trained  in  Montana  BMPs  and  SMZs. 

Catastrophic  events  such  as  fire,  disease,  and  insect  infestation  may  require  modifications  of  the 
above  guidelines  and  such  situations  need  to  be  addressed  by  the  Liaison  Committee. 


V.         EASEMENT 

The  conservation  easement  is  intended  to  maintain  the  "status  quo"  by  providing  for  perpetual 
and  responsible  forest  management  across  these  two  large  river  corridors.  The  easement  acquired 
by  the  State  will  restrict  the  development  rights  on  the  property,  which  will  preclude  residential 
and  commercial  development  that  is  not  associated  with  resource  management.  It  also  provides 
for  perpetual  public  access  to  these  areas  for  noncommercial  recreation 

Montana  Fish,  Wildlife,  and  Parks  will  monitor  the  terms  of  the  easement  on  at  least  an  annual 
basis.  A  Liaison  team  representing  the  State  and  Plum  Creek  will  be  established  to  deal  with 
management  issues  that  may  arise  over  time. 
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APPENDIX  G 

THOMPSON-FISHER  CONSER  VA  TION  EASEMENT 
MONITORING  AND  MANAGEMENT  AND  PLAN 


I.  PROPOSED  CONSERVATION  EASEMENT 

A.  Major  Provisions 

The  major  provisions  of  the  proposed  conservation  easement  purchased  and  held  by  FWP 
would: 

Q         Maintain  the  Land  in  private  ownership; 

a         Allow  the  Landowner  to  continue  responsible  management  of  the  Land's 

commercial  timber  base  according  to  the  Environmental  Principles  and  Sustainable 

Forestry  Initiative  (SFI); 
Q         Allow  Landowner  to  manage  other  extractable  resources  with  specific  limitations 

as  described  in  the  conservation  easement  and  draft  EA; 
a         Allow  Landowner  to  continue  to  permit  grazing  and  nonexclusive  outfitting  at 

current  levels, 
a         Restrict  future  Land  divisions  and  prohibit  commercial  and  residential 

development, 
a         Allow  for  continued  public  access  with  some  restrictions  (Appendix  C). 
a         Establishes  Liaison  Team 

In  effect,  the  conservation  easement  would  maintain  the  status  quo;  this  would  in  turn 
help  maintain  the  region's  open  space,  fish  and  wildlife  habitat,  recreational 
opportunities,  and  resource-based  local  economies  in  perpetuity. 

The  specific  terms  of  the  conservation  easement  in  their  entirety  will  be  contained  in  a 
separate  legal  document  that  is  the  "Deed  of  Conservation  Easement"  At  closing,  this 
document  will  be  recorded  for  phases  as  they  are  finalized  at  the  corresponding  county 
courthouses  (Sanders,  Lincoln,  and  Flathead)  showing  the  Land  that  is  encumbered  by 
this  conservation  easement  The  document  lists  both  the  Landowner's  and  FWP's  rights 
and  restrictions  under  the  terms  of  the  conservation  easement. 

B.  Specific  Terms 

Under  the  terms  of  the  conservation  easement,  the  Landowner  would  retain  the  right 
to: 

•  Grow,  manage,  harvest,  and  sell  timber,  timber  products,  and  other  renewable 
forest  products  consistent  with  Environmental  Principles/Sustainable  Forestry 
Initiative, 

•  Construct,  remove,  maintain,  replace,  and  repair  roads  and  fences  for  land 
management  purposes  consistent  with  Applicable  Law  and  Environmental 
Principles, 
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Graze  cattle  and  horses  at  current  levels  (100  AUMs  in  the  Fisher  and  1 100 

AUMs  in  the  Thompson); 

Extract  sand  and  gravel,  in  accordance  with  applicable  laws,  provided  that  the 

disturbed  area  for  mining  does  not  exceed  1 5  acres  in  size  per  site;  there  are  no 

more  than  150  acres  disturbed  at  any  one  time  in  either  the  Thompson  or  Fisher 

drainage;  and  the  sites  are  not  within  a  100-year  flood  plain  area; 

Extract  rock  or  minerals,  in  accordance  with  Applicable  Law,  provided  that  the 

disturbed  area  for  mining  does  not  exceed  1 5  acres  per  site;  there  are  no  more 

than  5  sites  with  surface  disturbance  at  any  one  time;  and  the  sites  are  not  within  a 

100-year  flood  plain  area; 

Extract  other  resources  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  conservation  easement; 

Use  agri-chemicals  consistent  with  applicable  law; 

Allow  nonexclusive,  commercial  recreation  at  current  levels  (two  permits  in  the 

Fisher  and  nine  guiding  permits  in  the  Thompson); 

Lease  sites  for  communications  equipment  (not  more  than  20  sites  on  60  acres 

total); 

Regulate  public  use  in  areas  undergoing  timber  management  activities,  in  specific 

sites  damaged  by  public  use,  in  emergencies,  and  specific  sensitive  areas  as 

agreed  to  by  both  parities. 

Replace  existing  nonresidential  improvements  and  construct  or  use  temporary 

structures  for  the  purpose  of  timber  and  other  resource  management  activities. 


The  easement  restricts  the  Landowner's  right  to: 

Divide,  sell,  convey,  or  exchange  approximately  142,000  acres  into  more  than  35 

distinct  parcels.  All  subsequent  parcels  would  still  be  subject  to  the  terms  of  the 

conservation  easement  that  prohibits  residential  or  commercial  development. 

Cultivate  or  farm,  except  one  existing  agricultural  lease  and  for  purpose  of 

reforestation; 

Rent,  lease,  or  sell  exclusive  access  to  the  Land  for  recreational  purposes; 

Construct  or  place  any  new  permanent  structure,  building,  or  improvement  on  the 

property; 

Use  the  Land  for  any  alternative  livestock  operation,  shooting  preserve,  fur  farm, 

zoo/menagerie,  or  feedlot; 

Use  the  Land  for  grazing  any  animals  other  than  horses  or  cattle,  and  cap  use  at 

current  levels; 

Establish  any  commercial  or  industrial  uses  other  than  forestry,  mining,  other 

resource  extraction,  nonexclusive  outfitting,  and  additional  commercial 

recreation; 

Grant  utility  easements; 

Dispose  of  toxic  or  hazardous  wastes  on  Land. 

The  easement  would  give  FWP  the  right  to: 

Enter  Land  to  monitor  Landowner's  compliance  and  enforce  specific  restrictions; 
Prevent  inconsistent  activities  as  defined  in  the  conservation  easement; 
On  behalf  of  the  public,  access  for  the  purpose  of  noncommercial  recreation  on 
the  Land  subject  to  restrictions  (Appendix  C). 
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n.         MONITORING  AND  MANAGEMENT  PLAN 

A.  Purpose 

This  Monitoring  and  Management  Plan  describes  FWP's  management  actions  or 
strategies  that  would  occur  as  a  result  of  the  proposed  conservation  easement  on  142,000 
acres  of  PCT  land  in  both  the  Thompson  and  Fisher  river  valleys.  FWP  will  not  oversee 
or  participate  in  day-to-day  or  overall  management  of  encumbered  Lands.  Land 
management  activities  will  remain  the  sole  responsibility  of  the  Landowner.  FWP's  chief 
role  would  be  to  monitor  the  terms  of  the  conservation  easement  Landowner  and  FWP 
agree  and  acknowledge  that  some  aspects  of  this  monitoring  plan  are  outside  the  scope  of 
the  terms  of  the  conservation  easement,  those  provisions  are  for  FWP  information  and  not 
intended  for  enforcement  on  the  Landowner.  The  conservation  easement  should  always 
be  referred  to  for  enforcement  purposes. 

FWP  would  use  a  variety  of  information  sources  such  as  satellite  imagery,  aerial  photos, 
and  aerial  and  ground  surveys,  as  well  as  information  provided  by  the  Landowner  to 
monitor  the  conservation  easement  Lands.  FWP  will  hold  at  least  one  annual  review  with 
the  Landowner(s).  A  major  goal  of  these  reviews  will  be  to  maintain  the  existing  working 
relationship  between  FWP  and  the  Landowner  and  to  achieve  mutually  agreed  upon 
objectives  ¥WP  will  notify  the  Landowner  at  least  two  weeks  in  advance  of  annual 
compliance  meetings  The  annual  review  includes  meeting  with  the  Landowner  both 
before  and  following  the  compliance  reviews.  Annual  inspection  reports  would  be 
completed  and  provided  to  the  Landowner  and  Liaison  Team  each  year. 

FWP  and  PCT  or  subsequent  Landowners  would  be  responsible  for  reviewing  and 
modifying  this  Monitoring  and  Management  Plan  as  needed  upon  mutual  consent.  The 
conservation  easement  would  establish  a  Liaison  Team,  described  below  This  team 
would  be  primarily  responsible  for  reviewing  and  modifying  this  plan,  as  well  as  the 
Multi-Resource  Management  Plan,  on  a  periodic  basis. 

B.  Liaison  Team 

The  proposed  conservation  easement  mandates  the  establishment  of  a  Liaison  Team 
consisting  of  not  more  than  three  members  each  from  the  Landowner  and  FWP.  The  goals 
of  the  Liaison  Team  would  be  to  anticipate  and  resolve  issues  that  might  arise  between 
the  Landowner  and  FWP,  address  issues  associated  with  public  use,  and  review  and 
modify  the  Multi-Resource  Management  Plan  and  the  Monitoring  and  Management  Plan 
on  a  periodic  basis  The  Liaison  Team  would  meet  at  least  once  annually  and  more  often 
as  deemed  necessary.  For  specific  issues,  the  Liaison  Team  could  set  up  ad  hoc 
committees  to  make  specific  management  recommendations  to  the  Liaison  Team. 

FWP  and  the  current  Landowner's  philosophy  is  to  work  cooperatively  to  develop  a 
mutual  understanding  of  the  conservation  easement  terms,  Multi-Resource  Management 
Plan,  and  Monitoring  and  Management  Plan  For  a  project  of  this  size,  it  is  important  to 
have  open  lines  of  communication  and  a  mutual  understanding  of  the  conservation 
easement  purpose  and  the  roles  of  various  entities. 
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C.  Monitoring  and  Management  Plan 

This  Monitoring  and  Management  Plan  contains  a  series  of  proposed  strategies  linked  to 
the  conservation  easement  that  FWP  would  use  to  monitor  the  proposed  conservation 
easement.  During  implementation,  it  is  likely  that  some  of  these  strategies  may  not  be 
necessary  or  they  may  not  be  the  most  efficient  appropriate  means  to  address  the 
objectives.  The  subsequent  changes  in  the  Monitoring  and  Management  Plan  would  be 
reviewed  by  the  Liaison  Team  and  mutually  agreed  upon  by  both  the  Landowner  and 
FWP  as  described  above. 

Unless  otherwise  noted,  strategies  or  actions  described  in  the  following  section  would  be 
the  responsibility  of  FWP  at  their  sole  expense.  The  needs  and  strategies  for  the 
Management  and  Monitoring  Plan  correspond  to  the  objectives  or  terms  of  the 
conservation  easement. 

L  Subdivision  and  Development 

Objective  1:  Landowner  has  the  right  to  subdivide  encumbered  Lands  as  long  as  the 
total  number  of  subdivisions  does  not  exceed  35  for  all  conservation  easement  Lands, 
including  subsequent  permanent  severed  timber  and  mineral  rights.  Restrictions  and  all 
terms  of  the  conservation  easement  would  apply  to  subsequent  Landowners. 

Need  1:  Assure  compliance  with  Land  division  limits. 

Strategy  1:  Landowner  will  provide  FWP  with  plans  to  dispose  or  exchange 
any  parcels  or  partial  interests  at  least  30  days  prior  to  anticipated  closings  so 
FWP  has  the  opportunity  to  review  conservation  easement  with  prospective 
new  Landowners. 

Strategy  2:  Complete  baseline  of  surface/subsurface  ownership  of  PCT 
parcels  that  correspond  to  county  land  records  for  conservation  easement 
Lands,  and  develop  and  maintain  computerized  data  system  compatible  with 
county  systems. 

Strategy  3:  Through  assistance  from  a  title  company  (ies)  and  others  qualified 
to  perform  mineral  searches,  periodically  review  recorded  land,  mineral,  or 
permanent  severance  of  timber  rights  or  subdivisions  of  conservation 
easement  Lands  at  the  county  courthouses  in  Lincoln,  Sanders,  and  Flathead 
counties  for  conservation  easement  Lands. 

Strategy  4:  Complete  periodic  reconnaissance  of  subject  property  to  monitor 
presence  of  new  improvements  or  developments  that  may  be  associated  with 
subdivisions  each  year. 

Strategy  5:  Prepare  annual  report  on  Land  status  for  Landowner  and  Liaison 
Committee. 

Objective  2:  Landowner  cannot  develop  or  use  Land  for  residential  or  other 
commercial  uses  other  than  those  allowed  by  the  conservation  easement. 
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Need  1:  Assure  compliance  with  the  residential  and  commercial  restrictions. 

Strategy  1:  In  cooperation  with  PCT,  complete  baseline  inventory  of  existing 
developments,  improvements,  utilities,  communication  structures,  buildings, 
and  all  other  structures  within  the  conservation  easement  area  within  6  months 
of  closing  (s). 

Strategy  2:  Request  Landowner  provides  FWP  information  on  any  new 
commercial  activities  or  uses  (other  than  forest  management)  each  year. 

Strategy  3:  Undertake  periodic  reconnaissance  of  conservation  easement 
Lands  to  monitor  presence  of  improvements,  developments,  or  other  land  uses 
not  consistent  with  the  conservation  easement. 

Strategy  3:  Provide  report  for  Landowner  and  Liaison  Committee. 

2.  Recreational  and  Public  Use 

Objective  1:  FWP  has  the  right,  on  behalf  of  the  general  public,  of  reasonable  access 
for  the  purpose  of  noncommercial  recreation  on  the  Land  subject  to  restrictions  by  the 
Landowner  described  in  the  Public  Use  Restrictions  (Appendix  C  of  the  Draft  EA)  and 
other  Landowner's  rights. 

Need  1:  Assure  Landowner  compliance  with  right  of  public  access  on  all 
conservation  easement  Lands  according  to  terms  of  conservation  easement. 

Strategy  1:  FWP/Landowner  work  together  to  provide  information  to 
recreating  public  about  the  public's  rights  of  recreation,  subject  to  restrictions 
and  the  rights  of  Landowners,  through  use  of  signs,  brochures,  and  other 
means. 

Strategy  2:  FWP  and  Landowner  develop  and  maintain  computerized  maps  of 
roads  and  their  management  status  within  conservation  easement  area  to 
provide  information  on  road  status  to  public  and  Liaison  Team  as  needed. 

Strategy  3:  FWP  establish  baseline  for  levels,  seasons,  and  types  of  current 
public  use  through  road  counts,  monitoring  miles  of  vehicle  access,  hunter  and 
angler  surveys,  check  stations,  aerial  surveys,  or  other  means. 

Strategy  4:  FWP  periodically  reevaluate  levels,  seasons,  and  types  of  public 
use  on  conservation  easement  Lands  to  compare  to  baseline 

Need  2:  Monitor  potential  effects  of  public  use  on  fish  and  wildlife  habitat. 

Strategy  1:  Complete  baseline  inventory  for  presence  and  distribution  offish 
and  wildlife  species  including  big  game,  forest  carnivores,  amphibians, 
reptiles,  and  birds  in  conjunction  with  Montana  Natural  Heritage  Program  or 
others  on  conservation  easement  Lands  within  first  year  of  closing 
conservation  easement.  Provide  information  to  Liaison  Team. 
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Strategy  2:  In  conjunction  with  other  baseline  activities,  establish  current 
levels,  seasons,  and  types  of  public  use  with  respect  to  big  game  winter  range, 
unique  habitats,  or  other  areas. 

Strategy  3:  Monitor  levels  of  public  use  periodically  to  evaluate  potential 
effects  on  sensitive  fish  or  wildlife  areas,  and  provide  information  to 
Landowner  and  Liaison  Team. 

Strategy  4:  Assist  Landowner  in  minimizing  resource  damage  caused  by 
public  use. 

Objective  2:  Landowner  can  continue  to  lease  Land  for  purposes  of  nonexclusive 
outfitting  at  levels  and  uses  identified  in  the  conservation  easement. 

Need  1:  Monitor  Landowner's  review  of  licensed  or  permitted  nonexclusive 
commercial  outfitters  with  respect  to  types  of  use,  location  with  respect  to  open 
and  closed  roads  or  cost-share  roads,  and  allowable  days  or  activities  as  described 
in  the  conservation  easement  and  Multi-Resource  Management  Plan. 

Strategy  1:  FWP  periodically  review  permitted  commercial  outfitting 
operations  during  season  of  use  to  confirm  levels  of  use,  types  of  use,  and 
compliance  with  nonexclusive  restrictions. 

Strategy  2:  Provide  result  of  review  to  Landowner  and  Liaison  Committee. 

Objective  3:  Help  reduce  public's  spread  of  noxious  weeds. 

Need  1:  To  work  with  Landowner  and  recreating  public  to  address  existing  and  future 
noxious  weed  infestations. 

Strategy  1:  Provide  information  on  identification  and  prevention  of  noxious  weed 
spreading  to  public  users  through  use  of  signs  and  brochures  made  available  on- 
site  and  in  local  communities. 

3.    Forest  Management 

Objective  1:  Landowner  maintains  the  right  to  harvest  and  sell  timber  and  other  forest 
products  or  resources  and  to  manage  the  encumbered  Land,  including  all  aspects  of 
commercial  forestry,  in  accordance  with  applicable  law  and  good,  sound  silvicultural 
practices  consistent  with  the  Environmental  Principles  and  SFL 

Need  1:  Assure  Landowner  manages  timber  and  forest  resources  consistent  with  the 
mutually  accepted  Muhi-Resource  Management  Plan  and  in  compliance  with 
Environmental  Principles  and  SFI  at  periodic  intervals. 
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Strategy  1:  Develop  baseline  landscape  level  inventory  of  general  forest  or  timber 
types  and  structures  using  available  information,  remote  sensing,  and  other 
sources  of  information  as  needed.  General  timber/forest  inventory  would  be 
complete  within  one  year  following  closing(s).  The  purpose  of  the  baseline  would 
be  to  distinguish  between  existing  conditions  and  future  conditions  related  to 
Environmental  Principles  and  SFI  with  the  understanding  that  landscape 
conditions  will  change  over  time  due  to  forest  management. 

Strategy  2:  Review  and/or  participate  in  independent  annual  audits  of  Landowner 
forest  management  and  other  resource  activities  to  compare  to  goals,  objectives, 
and  measures  identified  in  the  Multi-Resource  Management  Plan,  Environmental 
Principles,  and  SFI.  Meet  with  Landowner  to  discuss  results.  Provide  summary  for 
Liaison  Committee 

Strategy  3:  Implement  various  habitat  enhancement  projects  for  fish  and  wildlife 
in  cooperation  with  Landowner  and  other  interested  parties. 

Need  2:  Assure  substantial  compliance  with  Montana  SMZs  and  Montana  BMPs  for 
all  timber  and  related  land  management  activities  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
conservation  easement 

Strategy  1:  Review  ongoing  annual  BMP  or  internal  audits  for  those  conducted 
on  conservation  easement  Lands  Expand  number  of  audits,  if  needed,  by 
conducting  additional  Land  audits  to  adequately  evaluate  activities  within 
conservation  easement  area  If  Landowner  no  longer  participates  in  BMP  audits, 
FWP  would  continue  to  undertake  cooperative  BMP  audits  on  encumbered  Lands. 

Strategy  2:  Prepare  audit  report;  meet  with  Landowner  annually  to  discuss 
results  Provide  summary  for  Liaison  Committee 

4.    Other  Resource  Management 

Objective  1.  Landowner  can  continue  to  lease  Land  for  purposes  of  grazing  domestic 
cattle  and  horses  at  existing  levels  (1,200  AUMs  for  Thompson  River  and  100  AUMs 
for  Fisher  River)  in  accordance  with  Grazing  BMPs  and  permitee  grazing  plans 
described  in  the  Multi-Resource  Management  Plan. 

Need  1:  Monitor  riparian  areas  for  an  improving  trend  in  BMP  compliance  with 
respect  to  permitee's  grazing  program. 

Strategy  1:  FWP  complete  baseline  with  respect  to  current  conditions  in 
permitee's  grazing  areas. 

Strategy  2:  FWP  periodically  visit  permitted  grazing  operations  during  season 
of  use  to  evaluate  conditions  with  respect  to  improving  trend,  levels  of  use, 
compliance  with  Grazing  BMPs  and  permitee's  own  grazing  plan. 
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Objective  2:  Landowner  has  right  to  extract  sand  and  gravel  for  commercial  or 
Landowner  purposes  as  long  as  the  sand/gravel  pits  do  not  exceed  more  than  150 
surface  acres  in  either  drainage  (Thompson  or  Fisher)  and  do  not  occur  in  the  100- 
year  floodplain.  (Landowner  has  right  to  extract  ornamental  rock  without  any 
restrictions.)  Assure  Landowner  complies  with  applicable  state  laws  regarding 
reclamation  and  management  of  sand  and  gravel  resources. 

Need  1:  Assure  compliance  with  sand  and  gravel  restrictions  as  to  size  and 
location. 

Strategy  1:  In  cooperation  with  the  Landowner,  complete  baseline  inventory 
of  existing  gravel  pits  including  their  sizes  and  locations  as  well  as  all  other 
active  or  previous  mining  activities  on  conservation  easement  Lands  within  6 
months  to  1  year  of  closing  (s). 

Strategy  2:  Request  Landowner  to  provide  FWP  each  year  an  updated 
description  of  any  proposed  or  ongoing  mining  activities  on  or  under 
conservation  easement  Lands. 

Strategy  3:  Complete  periodic  reconnaissance  within  conservation  easement 
area  to  monitor  for  compliance  with  sand,  gravel,  and  mining  restrictions  in 
the  conservation  easement  and  consistency  with  objectives  in  the  Multi- 
Resource  Management  Plan 

Strategy  4:  Ensure  proposed  mining  sites  are  not  within  100-year  floodplain 
through  use  of  hydrologist  or  other  consultant  for  any  proposed  sites  near  or 
adjoining  streams  or  rivers. 

Objective  3:  Landowner  has  rights  to  extract  mineral  resources  in  accordance  with 
applicable  law.  Mining  activities  cannot  disturb  more  than  15  acres  per  site  and  no  more 
than  5  sites  with  surface  disturbance  at  any  one  time,  sites  cannot  be  within  the  100-year 
floodplain. 

Need  1:  Assure  compliance  with  mining  restrictions  as  to  size  and  location,  as  well  as 
compliance  with  applicable  rules  and  regulations.  Assure  consistency  with  Muhi- 
Resource  Management  Plan. 

Strategy  1:  With  assistance  from  title  company  and  qualified  mineral  consultants, 
complete  search  and  mapping  of  ownership  of  all  mineral  rights  under  or  on 
conservation  easement  Lands  to  recognize  various  mineral  right  holders  in 
association  with  conservation  easement  Lands. 

Strategy  2:  Request  Landowner  to  provide  FWP  each  year  an  updated  description 
of  any  proposed  or  ongoing  mining  activities  of  the  Landowner  on  or  under 
conservation  easement  Lands. 

Strategy  3:  Ensure  proposed  mining  sites  are  not  within  100-year  floodplain 
through  use  of  hydrologist  or  other  consultant  for  those  proposed  sites  near  or 
adjoining  streams  or  rivers. 
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Strategy  4:  Monitor  to  assure  mining  sites  are  reclaimed  to  forestry  uses  when 
mining  is  completed. 

Strategy  5:  Complete  periodic  reconnaissance  survey  within  conservation 
easement  area  to  monitor  for  compliance  with  sand,  gravel,  and  consistency  with 
mining  restrictions  in  the  conservation  easement  and  objectives  in  the  Multi- 
Resource  Management  Plan 

Objective  4:  With  the  exception  of  cultivation  for  forest  management  purposes  and  existing 
agricultural  fields  listed  in  the  conservation  easement  and  baseline  inventory,  the  Landowner 
cannot  undertake  cultivation  for  agricultural  purposes. 

Need  1:  Assure  compliance  with  agricultural  restrictions. 

Strategy  1:  Map  existing  allowed  agricultural  land  management  within  the 
conservation  easement  area  (Thompson  River  near  Bend) 

Strategy  2:  Complete  periodic  reconnaissance  of  conservation  easement  Lands  to 
see  if  additional  agricultural  land  has  been  created. 
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